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On the last three days of this month, the tenth 
annual convention cf the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Pennsylvania is to be in session at 
East Liberty, Pittsburgh. President Cattell of 
Lafayette College, General Beaver of Bellefonte, 
Richard C. Morse of New York, and Charles M. 
Morton of Chicago, are among the speakers an- 
nounced for the Convention. 


The Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Convention, of which Mr. John E, 
Searles, Jr., of New Haven, is chairman, is called to 
meet at the St, Denis Hotel, in New York City, on 
Thursday evening, October 4. Thisis the first meet- 
ing of the committee to plan for the convention at 
Auvanta in April next. No small interest attaches 
to its deliberations and conclusions. 


While we were joining square issue with The Chris- 
tian Union on a point of literary critivism, that paper 
turns its other cheek to us and says such kind and 
appreciative words of The Sunday School Times and 
its management, that our brains are fairly broiling 
with the hot coals shoveled on to our heads. If we 
recover from this shock, we shall thenceforward have 
a smiling face for The Christian Union. 


There are live superintendents, and there are super- 
intendents who have been alive. It is a great misfor- 
tune to a school to have a superintendent who got 





through living some time ago, but retains his place at 
the head of hisschool. What to do with such a man, 
is the weighty question in more schools than one. 
He was a very good man while he lived, and the 
recollection of his former services makes the teachers 
tender of his remaias. So his corpse is kept in the 
superintendent's desk when it has no practical effi- 
ciency, and can hardly be called an ornament. Mark 
Twain tells of a man of this sort, in his “ Innocents 
Abroad.” It is St. Charles Borromeo, the long ago 
archbishop of Milan. He is supposed by some to 
have been the first Sunday-school superintendent. 
At all events, he had thousands of children in his 
Sunday-school three hundred years ago. He did 
glorious service in his day, and his work did not die 
with him. But when he died he was not laid away 
to rest in a quiet grave. His body is still kept in 
the cathedral where his best Sunday-school work was 
done. And Mark Twain describes how a priest turns 
a crank, and slowly separates the sarcophagus which 
covers the crystal coffin in which the decayed but 
richly dressed old superintendent sleeps. We cer- 
tainly agree with Mark Twain when he says, “ To us 
it seemed that so good a man, so simple a nature, 
deserved rest and peace in a grave sacred from the 
intrusion of prying eyes, and we believed that he 
himself would have preferred to have it so.” At all 
events, let one illustration of this kind suffice. Let St. 
Charles Borromeo be the only dead superintendent 
exhibited at the head of his Sunday-school years after 
he has departed this life. If there is such a super- 
intendent in your school, don’t touch the crank at 
the next annual meeting which would bring the dead 
again into unpleasant prominence. Let the sleeper 
sleep. We are specially reminded of St. Charles 
just now by a delightful letter from Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, describiag his visit to the Cathedral of 
Milan, which we hope soon to lay before our readers, 


Now and then a pastor, to show his interest in the 
work of the Sunday-school, has taken up the next 
Sunday's lesson as a theme of thought in his mid- 
week prayer meeting, or social lecture. After giving 
to it study and reflection he has opened it up to his 
people in all its richness, hoping to make thereby its 
teachings more precious to all concerned. And he 
has proposed to continue this practice week by week. 
But—will you believe it? some of the Sunday- 
school teachers have actually come to him with their 
request that he would do no such thing; for, by talk- 
ing about the lesson in public before it was taught in 
the school, he was “ stealing the teachers’ thunder,” 
and leaving them little or nothing to do. In no way 
could teachers more clearly show their want of con- 
ception of a true teacher's work than by such a com- 
plaint asthis. Whatisteaching? What isa teacher 
set to do in his class? Is thundering, teaching? It 
not, what does a teacher want of “thunder”? Let 
the minister have all there is of that commedity, 
The pulpit is the place for thunder. The “sons of 
thunder” belong there. But thundering is not 
adapted to the teacher's chair. Eloquent talking is 
not teaching. Earnest talking is not teaching. Talk- 
ing in any way is not teaching. Teaching is bring- 
ing @ scholar to understand and appreciate a truth 
through the form of question and answer. The more 
a scholar knows about a lesson to begin with, the 
easier it is to teach him. Of course a teacher ought 





to know more at the start—and all the way through 
—than the echolar knows; but a scholar should not 
be held back expressly to keep him below the teach- 
er's standard. Here, on all sides, we have complaint 
that scholars do not study sufficiently at home; that 
they come to school with their lessons unprepared ; 
and when an attempt is made by the pastor to 
interest the scholars in their lessons, and to inform 
them about them beforehand, the new complaint 
arises, that the scholars will know so much when 
they come to Sunday-school that the teachers cannot 
teach them anything. That is a pretty cause of 
whining! Suppose, for a moment, that the scholars 
of a certain class are present when a pastor opens up 
the lesson at a mid-week meeting, and that every one 
of them learns as much about the facts and teachings 
of the lesson as the teacher knows. Are they in no 
state to gain anything from an hour in Sunday- 
school? Why not? Let the teacher who under- 
stands the case begin by questioning the scholars, to 
find how much they have remembered of what was 
said by the pastor. Then let the scholars be asked 
for applications and illustrations of the lesson-truths 
in the sphere of their daily lives, and let some of the 
points raised be discussed by teachers and scholars 
together, in search of further light. Is there no 
profit in this? Of course there is. This is the best 
teaching work. Let any teacher be ashamed to ob- 
ject to his scholars’ gaining information about the 
next Sunday’s lesson. And let it be borne in mind 
that “ thundering” is the poorest business for a Sun- 
day-school teacher. 





“HAVE YE RECEIVED THE HOLY 
GHOST?” 


This question of Paul to the imperfectly instructed 
disciples at Ephesus has come home with new force 
to many a Christian believer, as the circumstances of 
its asking have been studied afresh in the lessons of 
the current quarter. Even if none who call them- 
selves Christians are compelled to reply, “‘ We have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost,” there are quite too many amorg them who 
must answer, “ We are not conscious of the continual 
presence with us of the Holy Ghost.” 


References to the Holy Spirit are frequent in the 
conversation of Christians, but not always as though 
he were in the hearts of those who speak of him. 
Christians sing, “Come, Holy Spirit.” They pray 
for “an outpouring of the Spirit.” They ask God to 
send his Spirit among them. Bat they do not in 
every instance seem to realize that the-Spirit has been 
sent, that he has come, that his gracious influence has 
been poured out upon all the true-hearted disciples of 
Jesus.. In the failure to perceive this, they share the 
sad lack of the Ephesian Christians. 

The descent of the Holy Spirit was promised by 
the ancient prophet Joel. Jesus renewed this prom- 
ise to his disciples. He declared that his going away 
should be a blessing because of the Comforter whom 
he would send in his stead. His promise was that 


this Comforter should be in his disciples, should dwell 
with them, thould abide in them fur ever,thould take 
of the things of Christ and show them unto them, 
should teach them all things, should guide them into 
all truth. At the day of Pentecost this promise of 
Jesus and the former prophesy of Joel were fulfilled. 
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The Holy Spirit descended. He entered the hearts 
of the Christian disciples. From that day to this he 
has never left the world. His home has been in the 
hearts of trusting believers in Jesus. He has been 
doing the work which Jesus foretold for him. 

And now why should we pray for the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, as though he were not already with 
us? Why should we ask for a new Pentecost any 
more than for a new Passover? If we are Christ's 
disciples, the Holy Ghost 7s with us, he dwells in us, 
he will abide with us for ever. We should indeed 
pray that our hearts may be open to his influence, to 
his entreaties, to his warnings, to his teachings; but 
we should not epeak of him or think of him as remote 
from us, needing any call from us to bring him to our 
sides. Let us not grieve the Holy Spirit by refusing 
to recognize his presence, when he has already come 
into our hearts and only waits our readiness to yield 
to his guidance. 

While it is true that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit are each and all omnipresent, and are 
therefore always with us, there is a sense in which the 
Holy Spirit is nearer to us, is a closer and a more 
precious companion, than either Jesus or our Heavenly 
Father. The humanity of Jesus enables us to have 
a sense of sympathy with him which we do not have 
in thinking of the Father or of the Spirit ; and as Jesus 
promised his disciples that he would be with them 
all the days, we are encouraged to feel that he is ever 
at hand, his ear open to our faintest call. But Jesus 
declared that he was going away from his disciples, 
to be at the right hand of the Father in heaven, and 
that he would send “another Comforter” in his 
stead, to abide with his disciples. That Comforter is 
the Holy Ghost. He has a home in our hearts as 
neither Jesus nor the Father has. He has been sent 
by the Father. flerepresents Jesus. He knows us; 
he loves us; he would bless us by his instructions 
and by his sustaining power. All the sympathy 
which Jesus has with us in our weakness and our 
temptations, and all the tenderness which he would 
manifest toward us in our sorrows and our trials, are 
exhibited in the Holy Spirit's work in our hearts. 
Whatever Jesus does for us now he does through the 
Spirit. 

If we ‘‘be led of the Spirit,” “ iet us also walk in 
the Spirit.’ Since the Comforter has come into our 
hearts, Jet us recognize and rejoice in his presence 
there. Let us open our minds to his teaching. Let 
us ask and expect his guidance in Bible study, in 
Christian work, and in every step of daily duty. 
Let us confide to him our sorrows and weaknesses, 
and our every burden. Let us yield ourselves to his 
control in prayer, that he may pray with us and for 
us; “for we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
Let us have “joy in the Holy Ghost,” and “ abound 
in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
Let us have that “love of God” which “is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” And if 
we find any of God's dear children who do not real- 
ize and rejoice in the indwelling and comfort of the 
Holy Spirit, let us remind them of their unimproved 
privileges by the pungent question: “ Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?” 

CHURCH NAMES. 

The triennial general convention of the Episco- 
palians meets in Boston next month, and among its 
important subjects for discussion is the proposed 
change of the name of the church, whereby both the 
“ Protestant” and the “ Episcopal’’ shall be dropped. 
It cannot be denied that the present legal title of 
the body is rather clumsy. If anybody wants to 
leave money to its principal theological school, he 
must put in his will the words “General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,’ during the composition 
of which phrase the amiable testator would have 
ample time to die with his bequest unmade, The 








mere initials would be “G. T.S. of the P. E. C. in 
the U. 8. A.,” which is worse than the abbreviated 
title of Mr. Bergh’s humane 8. P. C. A., or that of 
the excellent temperance organization known as the 
R. 0. T. A. B. Society. 

But the real reason why the Episcopal change of 
name is urged is doctrinal rather than practical. 
The extreme High Churchmen have long made no 
secret of their dislike of the word “ Protestant.” We 
have heard sound Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians say that the most enlightened and orthodox 
part of Christendom ought to have something better 
in its title than mere protest against one division of 
the church militant. With the High-Churchmen 
this feeling also exists; but they, unlike their Presby- 
terian friends, dislike the thing Protestantism as well 
as the name. They profess to be Catholics them- 
selves, just as much as Pius IX. or the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and with a better ecclesiastical right 
to American soil than either of those prelates, being 
successors to a national church which was ¢/e church 
for the colonies when they were first peopled. By 
dint of constant effort they have taught the average 
layman that it is not necessary to shy at the word 
“Catholic,” and that Catholic, for America, really 
means Episcopal, while Roman and schismatic are 
synonymous terms. But the change of name now 
proposed is only to ‘“‘The American Church ;’’ hence 
its advocates hope to enlist in its support not only 
the extreme sacramentarians, but also the more 
moderate persons who have “ outgrown the sect idea,”’ 
and who think Protestant Episcopal has a cheap 
sound. But the Episcopal Church is a very con- 
servative body, and will hardly take a new name at 
this late day without a discussion prolonged through 
two or three general conventions. 

There are certainly plenty of clumsy titles in 
church nomenclature, and it is easy to find in their 
multitude a gloomy illustration of the divisions of 
Christendom. There are seven different Presbyterian 
churches in the United States, and, until lately, 
there were four more in the Dominion of Canada. 
We have eleven different kinds of Methodists, even 
the colored population requiring four of their own. 
Of Baptists there are twelve or thirteen bodies 
among us. The entire church-membership of the 
Sandemanians in the United States is twenty persons, 
and yet they are divided into two sects. Perhaps 
the best commentary on the system of church divis- 
ions and subdivisions is furnished by that estimable 
Scotch organization which rejoices in the name of 
the “ United Original Seceders.” 


Those critics are all wrong, however, who suddenly 
conclude that because there are these divisions in 
the Christian army it is ineffective and self-destruc- 
tive. This is the mistake into which secular news- 
papers are apt to fall. The Springfield Republican, 
the other day, dropped into religion in a friendly 
way, and favored us with an editorial on Christ and 
the churches. The burden of it was the same old 
story that the churches are hiding Christ out of 
sight, and that his example can be followed in any 
church, or in none. To this ancient argument it is 
enough to reply that organization is necessary in 
every non-religious business, and that the persons 
who leave the church in search of more freedom are, 
as a rule, mere carping spectators ever after. We 
greatly doubt whether, if all sects were united to-day, 
the amount of work in the next decade would be 
increased or even maintained. No fair-minded 
person can say that any save a small per centum of 
working force is wasted in internecine war. The 
multiplication of pulpits surely is not an unmixed 
evil so long as each is a source of sound instruction 
on the leading truths of the gospel. Church union 
will come sooner or later, but meanwhile disunion is 
not disintegration. Some persons think that a 
change of name is a change of thing; but we are 
confident that it is better to have a dozen harmoni- 
ous subdivisions than one quarreling and unmanage- 
able, because hollow, unity. A “fusion” ticket 
would succeed no better in religion than in politics. 


We are in no haste to abolish church names so long 
as the unifying of the church spirit goes on as rapidly 
as for the past few years. A man like Mr. Moody 
has no difficulty in finding an “ American church,” 
though nominally it is made up of a hundred differ- 
ent titles. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


As aspecimen of the letters which we cannot hope to 
answer satisfactorily, we give one herewith just as we 
received it, verbatim et literatim: 

dear Sir i have seen your atvertisement in the teacher journal 
that you have good books and i would like to have a good receit 
book about bee hunting to tell how to make the bate to find them 
with. No more at present. 

We have no books for sale, good or bad. We have not 
advertised any in the “teacher journal” or elsewhere. We 
are unable to inform our inquiring correspondent how to 
make “bate” to find bees with. Yet that letter is not 
without interest to us. Its writer evidently has his mind on 
the bee business ; and he is sensible enough to know that 
if he is to track bees, or to catch them; he must have the 


right sort of bait. Lacking a knowledge of the best 


bait, he is bound to get it even if it costs him something, 
He is so far an example to Sunday-school teachers. If 
they expect to win scholars or to hold them, they must have 
the right bait. If they have not a supply on hand, they 
must look it up. By the way, we can recommend the best 
bait to tempt scholars with. A shrewd old shepherd gives 
the receipt, in Psalm 19: 7-10. 


For obvious reasons we do not mention the place from 
which comes this letter, concerning the methods of a cer- 
tain superintendent with his Sunday-school; but we are 
glad to have attention directed to the point of its inquiry : 

In the Sunday-school of a large church, not a thousand miles 
from New York, the superintendent has not once thissummer made 
any remarks on the lesson, neither at the opening, in showing the 
connection between the lessons, nor at the close in “ summing up;”’ 
nor has a map showing the travels of St. Paul been hung in the 
room; no map exercises nor general exercises in the school; no 
maps employed except the little maps in some of the lesson papers and 
other “ helps” used by some of the teachers, Would you recom- 
mend such management? 

We confess to a strong prejudice against the style of 
leader known as the “talking superintendent.” We be- 
lieve that many a school loses power through the best time 
of its teachers being taken up by lectures from the desk, 
But we count as one of tie most important agencies of the 
Sunday-school, the teaching work of the superintendent. 
Indeed, the superintendent must depend largely on his 
efforts in the teachers’-meeting and in the desk for success 
in unifying and guiding the teaching powers of his teachers. 
Only in this way can a school be made to have a character 
of its own, and to impress its peculiar character on its 
pupils. If the teachers are left to do their own work in 
their own way, there are practically as many schools as 
there are classes. It rests with the superintendent to bring 
the teachers to a common standard in the teachers’-meet- 
ing ; and to bring the entire school to a common knowledge 
of the main facts and central teaching of the lesson of each 
Sunday, by his questions and wisely chosen words from the 
desk. A good superintendent ought to know the lesson of 
the day as well as the best teacher in his school. He ought 
to be able to start the school in its study, and to test the 
knowledge of teachers and scholars by his questions at the 
close of the session. In such lessons ‘as those of Paul’s 
missionary labor, a wall map, or an outline map on the 
blackboard, is essential to a fitting lesson review. Its use 
is quite as important as its possession. Where a superinten- 
dent has no general exercises, no lesson rewew, no testing 
and directing of the studies of his teachers and scholars, 
from the desk,—there may be a gathering of variousclasses, 
but there is no Sunday-school. Good desk work is abso- 
lutely essential to the success—to the very existence—of a 
good Sunday-school. 


Here is a letter concerning Sunday-school maps, which 
we are sure will prove of interest to many Sunday-school 
workers : 


In your issue of September 1, in “ Notes on Open Letters,” 
some one makes inquiry about wall maps for Sunday-schools. Per- 
mit me to tell him how to make a map that will answer for all prac- 
tical purposes as well as a $12.50 map, and this at a cost of twenty- 
five cents and alittle time. Procure a common paper window- 
shade having one side plain white or some very light color. If 
one shade is not wide enough, paste two together. In this way you 
can have your map of any size you want under seven feet square 
Now procure from any Bible Atlas, or elsewhere, a small map of 





the country you want to exhibit; no matter how small the map 
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may be. Provide yourself with a pair of compasses (or dividers), 
an iron square, & lead-pencil, and a straight-edge, and you are 
ready for work, Tack your paper shade to a smooth wall (white 
side out, of course). With your straight-edge, square, and pencil, 
draw the outer lines of your enlarged map in the same propor- 
tions that the small map has. With your compasses space off the 
small map both ways in spaces of about one inch, forming squares. 
Space off the large map with the same number of squares as 18 con- 
tained inthe small one, and you have the foundation for your new 
map. We will suppose you want a map of Paul’s travels. Notice 
in the small map the square which the north-eastern point of the 
Mediterranean Sea is in; begin at the same point in the corres- 
ponding square of the large map, and trace with pencil the outline 
of that sea. It is not essential that all the minute irregularities of 
the coast (especially around the Aigean Sea) be strictly followed. 
Next draw the outlines of the Black Sea, beginning at a given 
point in one of the squares of the large map corresponding with 
the same square in the small map. Then locate the islands of 
Cyprus, Crete, Sicily, etc., being all the time guided by the corre- 
sponding squares in the two maps. Run the lines dividing the 
countries. Locate and name the places mentioned in the lessons; 
—no others are needed. Now procure common school crayons (a 
finer sort can be had at any artist’s furnishing store, and they are 
much better) of half a dozen different colors. With adark crayon 
follow the pencil-lines and trace the sea-coasts. With a dark blue 
crayon trace a line just inside of the dark line. Take a light 
blue crayon about an inch long, and with the side of it make a 
wide line inside the dark blue. Then with the ball of the finger 
rub over these lines, and they will blend together, forming a beau- 
tiful border for the sea-coasts. Having gone this far, you will have 
learned enough to finish your map to suit your own taste. For let- 
tering, use a camel's hair pencil and writing-ink. Tack or paste 
a strip of wood to the top and bottom of your paper shade, and 
your map is ready to hang up in the school-room. Any one not 
clearly understanding the above directions can, by enclosing a 
stamp to the undersigned receive, further desired information. 
W. C. R. Kemp, Paoli, Ind. 


If we could answer satisfactorily the questions asked in 
the subjoined letter from a correspondent on the Atlantic 
coast, we are sure that we should gratify many besides 
himself. But we are by no means confident that we can 
doit. He writes: 

How shall we be delivered from the average Sunday-school 
talker, with his endless “another thought” and from the igno- 
ramuses with their stupidity? It is now the season for our county 
institutes, and again these bores will be upon us. The ocean is 
near by; perhaps some of them might be persuaded to drown them- 
selves. But, come to think of it, wind-bags cannot be drowned ; 
they must be bursted or ripped up. ». . “Too much chin” is one 
of the evils of this generation of gabbers. The Sunday-school 
world wants some of its citizens to keep still, to sit at the feet of 
the Great Teacher, and meekly to learn those lessons which are 
necessary before one can impart to others. Only a few Sundays 
ago I heard a superintendent, in reading the lesson of the day 
raspondingly with the school, wrestle with the word “Samothra- 
cia.” It threw him three distinct times; the last fall nearly con- 
vulsing the school with laughter. We thought he was thinking 
about the Russjan war, and was trying to pronounce one of those 
names seen upon the war bulletins. What shall be done with 
these blind leaders ? 

It would be about as easy to settle the “ Tramp” ques- 
tion, as to decide how to always keep within due bounds 
the overtalkative and the ill-informed Sunday-school men. 
The. conventions and institutes ought to be presided over 
by leaders who are alive to the danger of pointless and 
prolonged speeches, and who are ready to call on any 
speaker to stick to the subject in hand, and to stop when 
his time is up. The importance of ruling out these bores 
should be in the minds of committees arranging for con- 
ventions or institutes, and programmes should be designed 
and speakers selected accordingly. Let no clamor about 
“ring-management” interfere with this. Those who are 
readiest to raise this cry are commonly those who object to 
a “ring” only when they have no place in it. To secure a 
well-conducted convention or institute, a wisely formed 
and wisely managed “ ring” is indispensable. So much in 
the line of holding in check unflagging speakers. The 
treatment of poorly informed superintendents and teachers 
’ isa more delicate matter. The best person available ought 
to be at the head of every school and of every class. 
When once there, he or she needs to be viewed leniently and 
helped considerately by all who are in any way interested 
in the school’s success. A superintendent ought to know 
how to pronounce correctly every Bible name which he is 
called to read. If he fails in any instance, the better way 
is not to laugh at him, but to help him to a better stand- 
ard of performance. Either go to him directly, as a 
pastor or as some teachers might, and tell him how to 
learn the pronunciation of all such names; or propose to 
take up in the teachers’-meeting week by week the pronun- 
ciation of all names in the next Sunday’s lesson. There 
are many ways of helping the ignorant to knowledge. 
These ways are worth studying by all. In more fields 
than one, and in no field more clearly than that of the 
Sunday-school, are the words ‘of our Saviour true: “ Ye 
have the poor with you always, and whensoever ye will, ye 
may do them good.” 





THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY FRANK HARFORD HALL, 
“ [ will be as the dew unto Israel.”—Hos, 14: 5. 
After the heat of the day, 
After its sun-burning hours, 


Silently cometh the dew 
To freshen and gladden the flowers. 


After the toil of the day, 
After its wearying care, 

Softly the Spirit of God 
Cometh to sanctify prayer. 





A GROWING DEMAND. 
BY RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


It is well-for our Sunday-schools and churches to con- 
sider the increasing responsibility that is falling on them. 
For some time a discussion has been going on in regard to 
the Bible in our schools. As yet it is uncertain what the 
result of that discussion will be; but we may safely assume 
that neither extreme will be successful. A Christian peo- 
ple will never consent that the Bible be excluded from the 
schools, and it will never be possible to omit Christian 
morals from the subjects taught in those schools. 

On the other hand, it will never be possible to return to 
the methods of the past. The time was when all the 
schools taught religion as much as they did science, and 
they were relied upon to propagate the faith as much as 
the churches were. In fact, school and church were, in a 
sense, one. Every school had a church connected with it, 
and every church had a school connected with it. The 
parish priest conducted the parish school. A graveyard 
and a school-room were essential parts of every well-regu- 
lated church. Churchyard was the same as graveyard, and 
even now, he that takes charge of the church, and he that 
takes charge of the cemetery, are both called “a sexton,” 
both services being formerly united. So the entire care of 
the young, in religious and secular education, was com- 
mitted to the church. 

All this now is changing. The school and church are 
parting company, each taking its distinctive work. 
Whether this is best or not, there is no denying the fact. 
Unless all signs fail, the church and school will less and less 
be blended in one. Thechurch will no more teach arithme- 
tic, and the school will no more teach the catechism. Ex- 
ceptional schools here and there may follow the old pat- 
tern, but the common education of the people will more 
and more fall to ourcommon schools, The drift in this 
direction is so evident and strong, that sectarian attempts to 
check it, whether from Protestant or Catholic, will only 
have a limited and temporary effect. 

This drift of things has caused a great deal of discussion, 
and many Christian people have mourned the change that 
has very evidently come about. There is room {vr differ- 
ence of opinion as to the benefit of the change, but there 
can be no doubt of the fact. Would it not be wise to 
recognize the fact, whatever we may think of it? And 
would it not be well to accept the. responsibilities growing 
out of that fact? As distinctively religious teaching can 
no longer be expected of our schools, is there not a larger 
work thrown back upon our Sunday-schools and churches ? 
The Christianizing of the young comes back upon them. 
They must assume the religious education of the people. 
Formerly their work was not so imperative, The day-school 
taught the rudiments of religious culture, and the churches 
might be somewhat negligent, and yet feel that the work 
was being done, It seems as if the Sunday-school came 
into being just in time to meet this emergency. As the 
secular and religious education was divided, this agency 
stood ready to take its portion, the providence of God hav- 
ing prepared it in advance, to be ready for the foreseen 
necessity. As distinctively religious teaching fell from the 
hands of the day-school, this new agency was just growing 
into strength ready to take it up. The founders of the 
Sunday-school built better than they knew. They were 
preparing for an emergency in the providence of God. 

It would be much wiser for our Christian people to meet 
the enlarged responsibility that now must rest upon them, 
than to be complaining of the facts from which that 
enlargement has grown. The changes in educational 
methods has left a vacancy, and our churches and Sunday- 
schools must fill it. The Sunday-school and the day-school 
must stand side by side, since their work can no longer be 
blended in one. In every hamlet where a day-school is 
called for to teach the rudiments of learning, there the Sun- 
day-school must be, to teach the rudiments of godliness, 
Our churches must come to feel that this work is upon 
them, and they must lay aside their differences and unite 
to do the common work that is before them. It is not a 
matter of attaching the people to a particular denomina- 





tional name, but of laying in their minds the foundations of 
religious knowledge and religious character. The Sunday- 
school assumes a dignity it never enjoyed before, as a co- 
ordinate branch of popular education. It must be prepared 
to fill the place Providence has left vacant forit. As our 
day-schools are looking constantly for better methods and 
larger influences, so our Sunday-schools must be pre- 
pared for a parallel advance, and be able to do their part in 
the culture of the coming generations, 





THAT WRINGER. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 


Not many years ago the housekeeping world was taught 
to rejoice in a wringer. Wrists were no longer to be 
twisted ; clothes were no longer to be wrenched ; and labor 
was to be lightened by a song. The months rolled by, and 
so did the wringer. Its capacities became apparent. It 
only needed a healthy person of Irish descent, and a dress 
full of buttons, to make new applications of force versus 
resistance. Force generally triumphs. In the case of the 
wringer there is no possible doubt of the fact. 

A well-conditioned wringer squeezes out moisture, 
smooths a great many roughened surfaces, and does a vast 
amount of good; but a wringer with an Irish girl to set it 
in motion, is absolutely inexhaustible. It devours, like 
death, innumerable fabrics. Buttons are ripped out by 
the roots. If anything catches—it simply perishes, A 
fury seizes upon the laundress as she grasps the handle, 
and she would hurl a whole hamper full of clothes in one 
fell swoop through its rubber jaws. 

I commenced, several years since, by being angry, and | 
have ended by being philosophical. Have we not all 
passed through this process? The more ignorance there 
was at the handle, the harder the wringer whirled around. 
We have been squeezed flat, all of us, a large number of 
times,—and, doubtless, with a desire for our good,—by 
some very inappreciative people.. The finest fabric or the 
coarsest—what matters it? The same wringer brings all 
home at night. 

The Wringer family merit a brief description. The 
father of it sits in church, and whether it be logic or poetry, 
exposition or exhortation, it all goes through the same 
rolls, and comes out in the same flattened condition on the 
other side. The mother of it has also her ideas, and 
passes her neighbor’s bonnet, or her enemy’s behavior, or 
her friend's dress, through the same process—unaltering 
and unflinching. Furthermore, it is the Wringer boys and 
girls who trouble us in Sunday-school by their fixed capa- 
cities and unvarying purpose to roll out and flatten, the 
best we can do for them. There seems to be no mental 
digestion to these people—only a mere transverse or 
longitudinal passage of thought or instruction through 
their brains. Ideas fly in their minds like birds through 
the air—bringing nothing, and leaving no trace behind, 

Hopelessly set to their gauge are these Wringers, all of 
them. One of them asked me once if I wrote my sermon 
in Latin, and translated it as I went along,—seriously sup- 
posing that to be the truest theological excellence in homi- 
letics. Another had “never heard it in this fashion,” and 
therefore it could not be possible it was correct, Still 
another had rolled out two ministers before myself, and 
was passing me slowly through the same narrow limits of 
comprehension, That yoke, however, “broke because of 
the anointing ;” yet the Wringer was repaired, and is as 
slowly, but with more sureness, flattening out a fourth 
parson in the same way. 

May Heaven kindly save us from these people, who only 
rip off our moral buttons, and tear and wound us as we 
pass along! The blessings otherwise attributable to clean 
and wholesome sympathies are all turned to curses by 
their misuse. To persons who happen to possess feelings 
and sensibilities, whether as teachers or pastors, these 
doubly turning rollers are intolerable. Feeling yourself 
within their grip, you hasten to get through and to 
escape—for retreat is impossible. 

I can imagine no other use for them than to provide a 
finely desiccated collection of people who have been asso- 
ciated with them, or of ideas which they have heard or 
read. They secure, as a result, simply the thin, dried 
shadows of men and things. But how grateful an exhibi- 
tion to later generations to open the family shadow closet 
and to say, “This is the mortal apparition of the Rev. Dr. 
Earnestness, my first pastor. This again is Miss Softly, 
my Sunday-school teacher. This is Mr. Patient, my part- 
ner. This thing like the map of Europe is the Ten Com- 
mandments, Here, looking as if it didn’t go through 
straight, is the Lord's Prayer.” And so on. 
~ My friend the photographer puts the picture through 
his steel rollers, just to give it a final gloss, and to finish 
it. Even my abomination, the anaconda, includes its 
victim in order to assimilate what he contains, But the 
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whole tribe of Wringers simply flatten out people and 
ideas. They destroy enthusiasm, attenuate energy, and 
absolutely desiccate, and turn to shadows, the best that 
man can do, They are as remorseless as devil-fishes, and 
the worst of it all is that their capacious ignorance, bigotry, 
and unsympathy are so calm and pious, that observers— 
and they themselves—are affected by the injustice of such 
an article as this which I have written about them | 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


-__--—-<-——_ -- 


MARIONS BIRTHDAY. 


HOW IT BEGAN, AND HOW IT ENDED 
BY MARY E. BRADLEY. 


Little Marion Herbert was twelve years old, and it was 
her birthday. Some children—most of those, in fact, that 
you and I know—have their birthdays celebrated with 
pomp and ceremony. They have presents from all their 
friends; they wear their prettiest dresses; they have a 
party, perhaps, to which all their little playmates are 
invited; and for that day at least they are “the people” 
whom everybody delights to honor. 

Marion Herbert’s birthday dress-up was a pink gingham 
loose wrapper, a pair of crocheted slippers rather large for 
her slim feet, and a woolen shaw] about her shoulders. For 
her birthday feast she had a bowl of hot gruel, and two 
quinine pills covered up in a spoonful of marmalade. As 
for presents there were none to be seen, and the only com- 
pany was Kate Kelly the cook, who stopped for a minute, 
after she had brought in the gruel, to ask “if there was 
anything else she could fancy the day.” 

“No, thank you, nothing else,” Marion answered. 

But when Kate had gone, and the quinine pills had been 
swallowed with a gasp,—they always choked her, in spite of 
the marmalade,—Marion ‘said to herself with a sigh that 
there were a great many things “she could fancy the day,” 
if it wereany sort of use fancying anything. 

“ First of all, I could fancy my mother,” she thought, 
disconsolately. ‘If there ever is a time in her life when a 
little girl wants her mother, it’s on her birthday,—especially 
when she's sick besides, and hasn’t anything to eat but 
nasty gruel! I hate gruel, and I hate dry toast, and I 
despise beef-tea ; and I don’t know what I want, but my 
mother would know if she were here, and it would be some- 
thing nice too. Oh dear! if she were here, it would be 
better than a party, and presents, or anything!” 

The little pale face began to work queerly, and the 
feverish lips to quiver: presently the tears came, and’great 
round drops chased each other down her thin cheeks. 
They knew their way well enough, for there was seldom a 
day or a night when Marion’s tears did not flow with the 
home-sick longing for her mother. 

Far away in the great city hospital, where she had been 
obliged to go for the cure of a painful disease, the mother 
was home-sick for the little girl. She prayed night and 
day that Marion might be good, and well, and happy, and 
she wrote her long and loving letters whenever she was 
strong enough. Marion thought she would have had one 
of these for her birthday, and some little present too, per- 
haps; but it did not come, and so, though all the days had 
been dreary enough since her mother went away, and she 
had come to stay at Mrs. Morrison's house, this one seemed 
the very dreariest of all. 

Mrs. Morrison did not know anything about it, however. 
She was not used to children or their ways, having none 
of her own, and never guessed that Marion was unhappy. 
She had come in to speak to her that morning, and given 
her some medicine, and told her she looked better. 

“You'll soon be well, now that you've missed your chill 
for three days,” she said cheerfully. “I’m going out to 
spend the day, but I'll send Kate up with some gruel for 
you; and when you want anything you ring the bell.” 

She did not know that Marion hated gruel, and did not 
guess how dall and tiresome and dreary everything seemed 
to the sick child. Marion never thought of telling her, or 
asking for anything different. “She wouldn’t care,” she 
said to herself, bitterly. ‘“ Nobody cares, not even my 
mother, any longer !” 

And then she cried again until she made her head ache, 
and had to go and lie down on the sofa. And there never 
was a little girl in all the world, she was perfectly sure, 
who had so unhappy s birthday as this ! 

I don’t know how many times she cried that morning, 
and pitied herself after this fashion. There was some 
excuse for her, it must be confessed, with nothing to do 
and nobody to speak to. Mrs. Morrison had given her a 
little pile of Sunday-school papers with pictures in them, 
but she had read those over and over till she could find 
nothing new inthem. She had no books, and no work, and 


she was too weak and languid even to amuse herself with 
imagining pleasant things, as she sometimes did. There 
were days when she had been quite happy “making up in 
her mind,” as children say, wonderful and delightful things 
that might happen some time or other. But she was quite 
too low-spirited for that now, and the pleasant thing that 
was really going to happen never once crossed her 
| thoughts, even as a dream of enjoyment. 

| It was about the middle of the afternoon that she heard 





| the sound of carriage wheels stopping at the door, and then | 


| the ringing of the bell. “I suppose it’s the doctor,” she 
| thought ; and there was nothing very interesting in that, 
| for he was a solemn, silent old man who only looked at her 
| over his spectacles, and told her to put out her tongue, and 
| then began to measure out bitter doses for her. 

Marion did not even look up when the door opened, and 
she heard the steps approaching her. But Kate Kelly’s 
voice startled her: ‘“ Miss Marion, are youasleep? Here's 
the minister come to see you.” 

And there was a tall gentleman, dressed in black, stand- 
ing by her sofa, and looking down at her with kind, smiling 
eyes. Marion started up very much surprised and a little 
frightened. She remembered the minister’s face, for she 
had seen him in the pulpit the first Sunday after she came 
to Mrs. Morrison. She had not been well enough to go to 
church since, and she never dreamed of the minister's 
coming to see her. 

But he sat down beside her, and took her hand in his 
with a kind, caressing touch that went to the little hungry 
heart directly, even before he said a word. The minister 
had children of his own, and he knew they needed a little 
petting when they were sick. 

“ How are the chills to-day?” he asked her cheerfully. 
“I missed the little strange face in Mrs. Morrison’s pew, 
but I only heard yesterday that you had beenill. Getting 
better now, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Marion answered, timidly. 

“That's good. That’s another thing to be thankful for. 
The sickness was the first one, you know.” 

Marion stared at him. It was a new idea that she 
ought to be thankful for sickness. 

“ God sends it, you know, dear, and whatever he sends 
to his children is for their good. You did not remember 
that, did you? Iwonder why you have been crying so 
much? Suppose you tell me,” he added in such a simple, 
natural tone as if he expected her to do it, of course, that 
Marion hardly hesitated in spite of her surprise. 

“T was crying because—I wassolonesome,” she said with 
a little quiver in her voice. “It’s my birthday, and—my 
mother isn’t here. I couldn’t help crying.” 

The last words came with a sob, and the tears started 
again. The minister did not wonder at them any longer, 
for he knew what birthdays meant to his own children. 
He remembered the birthday that came for his little Alice 
when she was recovering from scarlet fever; and the 
picture-books, and toys, and flowers, and oranges, and little 
glass dishes full of custards and jellies that came too; and 
the kind faces, and tender helping hands, and loving voices 
that were around her all the while. He looked at Marion’s 
bowl of gruel that she had never tasted, and at the little 
pile of old papers, and at the child lying alone in the silent, 
cheerless room. It was her birthday, and she was sick, 
and her mother was not there; the minister understood 
the whole story. But he did not tell her so, 

“T wonder,” he said, as if they had been talking of 
something else entirely, “if you feel strong enough to go 
out and take a little drive this afternoon? My horse and 
buggy are at the door, and we can put in some pillows to 
make you comfortable. Would you like to go?” 

Marion’s eyes sparkled through her tears. She could 
only cry out “Oh!” with along breath of wonder and 
delight, but that was enough for the minister. He rang 
the bell, and Kate Kelly came hurrying from the kitchen. 

“T want you to wrap this little girl up,” he said, “and 
take some pillows down to the carriage. I am going to 
take her out for some fresh air. You can tell Mrs. Mor- 
rison all about it if she comes back before we do.” 

It was like a dream or a story-book! Marion could 
hardly believe she was awake as she felt herself carried 
down stairs in the minister's strong arms,—a little bundle 
of shawls and afghans,—and nestled into the corner of the 
comfortable low-seated phaeton that stood at the door. 
But Kate Kelly’s face belonged to the realities of life, and 
so did her hearty Irish voice. 

“ Sure an’ it’s a foine ride ye'll be affer havin’, an’ I'm as 
pleased as if it was meself!” she called after her as they 
drove away. And then came the swift pat-pat of the 
horse’s feet on the Nicholson pavement, and the quick rush 
of cool air that was so reviving, and the rapid, delightful 
motion, and the smell of lilies, and the flutter of green 
leaves as they drove past the pretty gardens of Clinton 
Avenue; and by degrees Marion began to realize that it 





was she herself, and no little girl in a dream, who had 
dropped suddenly into such a world of bliss. 

“Would you like to go to the Park?” the minister asked. 
“T think I will drive you through it, and then down by the 
new Boulevard to Coney Island. The salt air will be good 
for you.” 

Marion fairly trembled with delight. 
ocean ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Certainly. Did you never see it?” 

“Never in my life. Oh,I am so glad!” 

The minister was glad too, though he did not know that 
he was fulfilling one of her happiest dreams. Time and 
again Marion had pictured to herself the yellow sands, the 
tossing waves, the great rolling breakers thundering on 
the beach, and she had longed to see them all more than 
she had ever told anybody, for she was ashy child who 
seldom could speak freely of her feelings. She would not 
have believed it if anybody had said beforehand that she 
would open her heart to the minister this afternoon, and 
| tell him even more than she had ever told her own mother. 
But it happened so nevertheless. The minister had a way 
of winning confidence; he asked questions, and romehow 
made her own answers put things in a new light to her. 

For instance, without saying it in words, he made her 
see that instead of being such a much-to-be-pitied little 
girl, she had much reason to be glad and grateful. Mrs. 
Morrison was not a relation of her mother's, but she had 
voluntarily taken charge of Marion, when there was no 
one else who was able or willing to do it; and by so doing 
she had relieved Mrs. Herbert of her greatest anxiety. He 
asked if Marion remembered that her mother might be 
“home-sick ”” herself, in the far-off hoepital, and what did 
she think would be the pleasantest news to send her? 

“That I am good and happy,” Marion answered 
promptly. “She always wanted me tobe happy; and now 
I see,” with a blush, “ that I haven’t been trying to please 
her. I have only been thinking of myself.” 

“ And don’t you know,” the minister said, “ that this is 
the secret of half the unhappiness in the world? When 
people think only of themselves they are never satisfied. 
No good thing that they have seems good enough, and 
they imagine a hundred wrongs and grievances that do not 
really exist. The one who thinks of others, and puts their 
comfort and pleasure before his own, finds in the very act 
aconstant pleasure. There is nobody who cannot have this 
pleasure, if he chooses,” 

And he showed Marion how it might be hers in many 
ways; by giving cheerful looks and grateful words in 
return for the care she received; by doing little services 
when strength returned and opportunity offered; and, 
above all, by asking help from her heavenly Father, who 
loved to listen, he told her, to the prayers of children, and 
who had sent this very sickness and sorrow to her that she 
might learn to come to him for comfort. 

It was a beautiful, happy hour for Marion! She was 
penitent, she was ashamed for the naughty and selfish feel- 
ings she had cherished day after day, but it was sweet to 
feel that they would be forgiven, and that she could 
conquer them with real, earnest effort. Her heart swelled 
with sincere desire and resolution as she listened to the 
minister's words, and his heart was glad when he saw that 
the “ precious seed” he was trying to sow fell on good soil. 

The drive through the park was charming along the 
broad winding roads, where so many handsome carriages, 
full of smiling faces, rolled to and fro. The overhanging 
trees and graceful clumps of shrubbery, the scent of new- 
mown hay from the common, the lovely lights and shadows 
of the waving foliage, the bright glimpses of water in the 
lakes and fountains, the moving crowd of people, and the 
murmur of merry voices,—it was all delightful to any one 
who had been house-bound so long. But the joy and glory 
of the afternoon was when they reached the island shore, 
and the minister lifted Marion out of the carriage and 
found a seat for her in one of the upper pavilions over- 
looking the beach, where she could see the ocean spread 
out before her in all its splendor. There were plenty of 
people there too,—laughing children running in and out of 
the water with bare feet and tucked-up skirts; funny-look- 
ing bathers bobbing up and down in the surf; ladies and 
gentlemen walking arm-in-arm along the hard, smooth 
stretch of sand. The August sun was bright, the sky was 
blue against the snow-white clouds that sailed slowly over 
it, the wind blew crisp and fresh over the rolling billows, 
and their ceaseless roar was the grandest music that 
Marion’s ears had ever heard. No words can tell the won- 
dering awe and rapture that swelled in her heart, and 
shone out at her eyes. The minister felt more than 
rewarded when he looked at the little speaking face, and 
he could hardly bear to take her away from such an enjoy- 
ment when it was time to go home. 

But the drive back was just aa lovely. The air was full 
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dew, the sky was splendid with sunset clouds ; and whether 
it was the reflection of them, or the glow of returning 
health and happiness, Marion’s cheeks were rosy as they 
had not been in weeks before. Mrs. Morrison was watch- 
ing for her at the window, and ran out to meet her when 
she came home. 

“Isn't this a pretty performance |” she cried out merrily, 
pretending to scold the minister and Marion too. She had 
really felt a little uneasy, but the sight of Marion’s bright 
face satisfied her. “You've brought her back with red 
cheeks, anyhow,” she said. “I declare, she looks like a 
different child.” 

“ And oh, I’m so hungry, auntie!” cried Marion gayly, 
as the minister drove away again. “ Do let me stay down 
to supper to-night. I could eat anything.” 

“ Well there! I guess you're getting well.” 

Mrs. Morrison looked very much pleased, and still more 
so when the little girl proved her words by eating with a 
relish the two pieces of toast and the slice of cold chicken 
that were soon set before her. 

“Salt air has done you good,” she said kindly. 
shall go down to Coney Island again some day. 
you myself. 


“You 


But now you’ve had such a nice time you 














I'll take | 


don’t want anything else, I’m sure,” she added mischiev- | 


ously, holding something high up over Marion’s head. 

“Oh, it’s a letter!” Marion gave a little scream. “ Yes, 
I do want it, auntie. It’s a letterfrom mamma!” 

And so it was—the dear, tender birthday letter that the 
child had longed for; and folded in it was a beautiful little 
handkerchief that her mother had embroidered for her, and 
a gold dollar besides, to buy anything she liked with. 


_ Some other time perhaps I will tell you how Marion spent 


her dollar; but this story is too longalready. I can only 
tell you the last thought that came to her before she 
dropped asleep tired and happy. It was, “Oh, what a 
lovely birthday I have had, and what a happy girl I am!” 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—_—@——_. 


ROBERT RAIKES. 


[From the London Sunday School Teacher.} 


A little more than a century ago, the then editor of the 
Gloucester Journal, searching for a gardener, had occasion 
to visit one of the lowest parts of the city of Gloucester. 
“ T was struck with concern,” said he afterwards, in describ- 
ing thecircumstance, “at seeing a group of children, wretch- 
edly ragged, at play in the streets. 1 asked an inhabitant 
whether those children belonged to that part of the town, 
and Jamented their misery and idleness. ‘ Ah! sir,’ said the 
woman to whom I was speaking, ‘could you take a view of 
this part of the town ona Sandhy, you would be shocked 
indeed ; for then the street is filled with multitudes of these 
wretches, who, released that day from employment, spend 
their time in noise and riot, playing at “chuck,” and curs- 
ing and swearing in a manner so horrid as to convey to 
any serious mind an idea of hell rather than any other 
place.’ This conversation suggested to me that it would be 
at least a harmless attempt, if it were productive of no 
good, should some little plan be formed to check the 

eplorable profanation of the Sabbath. I then inquired of 
the woman if there were any decent, well-disposed women 
in the neighborhood who kept schools for teaching to read. 
I presently was directed to four. To these I applied, and 
made an agreement with them to receive as many chil- 
dren as I should send upon the Sunday, whom they were 
to instruct in reading, and in the Church Catechism. For 
this I engaged to pay them each a shilling for their day's 
employment.” That gentleman was Robert Raikes, and 
that circumstance was the mustard seed of the great Sunday- 
school tree, beneath whose shadow rest so many weary 
ones, and amid whose branches sing so many glad voices. 


Robert Raikes was born September 14, 1735, in Glouces- 
ter, where also he spent his life. Hus father, a journalist 
and printer, destined him for the same employment, and to 
this end gave him a good education. On the death of the 
father, in 1757, the son succeeded to the editorship of the 
Gloucester Journal and the printing business; and having 
good business talent, he soon grew to be one of the most 
influential men of the city. r. Raikes, Sen., had shown 
himself to be endowed somewhat largely with the “ milk of 
human kindness,” but in this respect the son even out- 
stripped the father. Before Howard had discovered the 
appalling state of the prison system, Raikes had ventilated 
the subject in the columns of his journal, and contended 
that it could only be remedied by a radical reform. 

Nor did he stop short at this. Frequent visits were paid 
by him to the gaol called Gloucester Castle, in the hope of 
ameliorating the condition of the wretched inmates, many 
of whom would have died from sheer starvation had it not 
been for his generous purse and his appeals to the benevo- 


lent public through the medium of his newspaper. We | 
mention this simply for the reason that Sunday-schools in | 


England possibly owe their origin to the pity evoked in 
Raikes’s breast by the squalor and sin he saw in Gloucester 
Castle. The sight must either have hardened or intensified 
his sensibilities ; and the latter being the case, he was more 
susceptibly impressed by other manifestations of wretched- 
ness in his native city, When he stood that memorable 
day in St. Catherine's meadows, and saw that group of 
children at play which led to the formation of Sunday- 
schools, he may not have thought that his pity sprang 
from a heart made more tender and Christ-like by his work 





in the gaol, but nevertheless it was so. “To him that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly,” 
is a truth verified in more ways than one. 

In the person of the Rev. Thomas Stock, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, Raikes found a hearty sympathizer 
and coadjutor. In fact, many have contended that to this 
gentleman, and not to Raikes, belongs the honor of the 
title of “ Father and Founder of Sunday-schools.” We 
cannot enter into the argument here, but we are bound to 
say that, having weighed the evidence, we cannot see that 
the crown of honor belongs to any.one save Robert Raikes. 
For be it remembered that individual Sunday-schools had 
been in existence long before their day, and were even 
flourishing apart from their knowledge and their control in 

arts of England and America contemporary with them. 
Vith what show of justice, then, is Tutkes entitled to the 
name of father snd founder of Sunday-schools? Simply 
that which gives the honor of certain scientific inventions 
or discoveries to certain men who have entered upon and 
erfected in an abiding unity the investigations of others. 
Raikes did not originate Sunday-schools; he fostered and 
gave an abiding basis to the Sunday-school movement, 
both by his labors among the young, and by his advocacy 
of their claims in the public press. 

“ Raikes was not content,” says his recent biographer, 
Mr. Gregory, ‘‘ with endeavors to spread the institution 
of Sunday-schools simply in his own county. His aim 
was to make the movement national. At that time his 
newspaper circulated far beyond the limits of Gloucester- 
shire, and the paragraphs which he wrote respecting the 
new institution were freely copied into other journals. Thus 
the attention of philanthropists throughout the kingdom 
was drawn to the subject, and letters came pouring in upon 
the ‘printer of the Gloucester Journal’ from ail parts, 
asking for further information. In answering these letters 
Raikes generally detailed the mode of proceeding in the 
original school, with the rules adopted for its conduct.” 
The aim to make the movement national, not merely local, 
and his unceasing labors thereto, form his claim to the 
title with which he is usually honored. But to return. 

In conjunction with Mr. Stock, the first Gloucester Sun- 
day-school was started in the month of July, 1780. The 
wife of King, Mr. Pitt’s steward, was elected the first 
teacher at a salary of ls, 6d. per Sunday, Mr. Raikes 
contributing the shilling and Mr. Stock the sixpence. The 
next school was established by Mr. Raikes alone, and the 
third by Mr. Stock in another parish; and so the move- 
ment went on. Results were soon manifested.” One 
speedy result of the spread of the institution was the 
almost total suppression of Sunday revels and wakes 
throughout the county. This, doubtless, was one of the 
circumstances which induced the Gloucester magistrates at 
the Easter Quarter Sessions of 1786 to pass a unanimous 
vote to the effect that the benefit of Sunday-schools to the 
morals of the rising generation is too evident not to merit 
the recognition of the bench and the thanks of the com- 
munity to the gentlemen instrumental in promoting them.” 
The children themselves were manifestly improved in 
manners and morals, and then, carrying the truths they 
learned to their homes, became helpers of the great work. 
Before his decease Mr. Raikes .had abundant proofs that 
his labor had not been in vain. ... At the age of sixty- 
seven he retired from business on a well-earned competency, 
and gave his last days to rest and philanthropic labors. 
Meantime his name and fame had spread far and wide, and 
royal and other illustrious persons did him the honor of 
visiting him and conferring with him about this good work. 





FRIENDSHIP IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 


{From The London Sunday School Times.] 


There is more meaning in the little word “friend” than 
people know. A lady, speaking of her husband, said, “He 
is my friend.” Some smiled at the use of such an expres- 
sion; but she replied, “It is not every wife who can say 
as much.” It may be believed that every parent is a 
friend of his or her children, and each teacher the friend 
of his scholars, but it is not so certain that they are recog- 
nized as such. The fact is, that children are too apt to 
look upon those whose duty it is to chide and correct 
them as if they were enemies rather than friends; a mis- 
take which is exceedingly hindering and detrimental, and 
which should, if possible, be removed. It is one of the 
most painful things which any of us have to bear, to dis- 
cover that those whom we love regard us with suspicion 
and distrust. To be conscious of our own disinterested- 
ness and affection, to know that we are unselfish in our 
regard for them, and yet to feel that they have no faith in 
us, but cherish in their hearts doubt and dislike, is to drink 
of a very bitter cup. But such a state of things could not 
exist if we were wise, and need not remain longer. 


We have probably all heard the lamentation of some 
disappointed woman, who has given of her money freely 
enough, but who has given also much beside that was not 
as pleasant to receive, and has not been paid back with 
the love for which she fondly hoped. The fact is, that she 
has bestowed her gifts so ungraciously that they have been 
only balf appreciated. If on some occasions she has been 
liberal, she has exhibited such an utter disregard to the 
finer feelings of those upon whom her bounty has been 
lavished, that they have hated her for giving, and them- 
selves for taking her gifts. A few more delicate words, a 
little more real affection revealed in other ways than simply 
by gifts, a — appreciation of the fact that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, and that those who are the 
more blessed should be the more gracious, would do very 
much to remove that which is unpleasant and unlovely. 

The same rule holds good with regard to parents and 
their children. It is often said that no love is like that of 
a mother. But the children do not always feel the beauty 
and intensity of it, It is sometimes hidden by ill-temper 
and unreasonableness. It is often shown in ways which chil. 





dren cannot understand, and they are scarcely responsible 
for the feeling which arises in consequence. Parents should 
not be afraid of caressing theirchildren, and so showing their 
affection. Even “a lecture” will be readily received if it be 
lovingly given. While this paper is being written, a pleas- 
ant scene is visible, although the persons who are the 
actors in it do not know that they can be observed, and 
are too much occupied to think of spectators. They are 
an old lady and her granddaughter, and the former is evi- 
dently saying a few grave words, which are doubtless not 
unheeded by the young lady; but the girl’s face, which is 
a little downcast and ashamed, has been taken most lov- 
ingly in the soft old hands, and tender kisses have been 
impressed upon the thoughtful brow. Even strangers 
know that the admonitions thus given will not be disre- 
garded. 


We wish, then, to plead for more tenderness, not only of 
heart, but of manner also, where the children are 
concerned, Their little spirits hunger for love and its 
manifestations. They will readily listen to those of whose 
affection they are sure. It is the most certain way of win- 
ning attention, first to win their love. They do not know 
how to bear with coldness and indifference; but kindness 
secures their gratitude ; and they will not fail to open their 
hearts to the counsels of those who are dear to them. 
And we have the Master's example in this as in other 
things. He seems, if one might say so, to bave taken a 
great deal of trouble to attach his disciples to bimeelf. 
Little as he seemed to care that all men should think well 
of him, he did certainly care that his friends should under- 
stand and know his very heart. His language to them 
was most endearing and kind. “Children,” “ friends,” 
“brethren,” were names which on his lips were very 
expressive. He thought of their wants, and met them. 
He loved to supply their needs and remove their sorrows, 
It they were hungry, he fed them. If they were frightened, 
he stilled the storm and soothed their alarm. He had 
them with him wherever he went; and in a thousand ways 
he sought to win them. What could they do but love 
him? How could they keep their hearts closed, and their 
confidence hidden away, when he so sought their affection? 


Shall we be too proud to do as he did? Supposing the 
children are younger or more ignorant than ourselves, 
there cannot be so great a distance between us and them 
as there was between him and them. Love can bridge 
anything over; and love only is all powerful. 





HELPS TO GOOD SINGING. 


[From the London Christian Mission Magazine.) 


To have good singing we must have a good pitch. Tunes 
must not be pitched too high, where they can only be 
reached with a scream, or they will set the people think- 
ing about their throats; neither must they be too low, a 
— shoo y or they will send the people to —. 
. . . How often have I heard people go screaming throu 
with a tune and do their throats up at the beginning of a 
service. Especially have I seen this in the open air. Now 
instead of this, how much better to stop short and say, 
“We have got this tune a little. too high; let’s try and 
have it a little lower.” And if you fear you cannot alter 
it yourself, ask some one else to start it, or talk a bit about 
the first verse, or make an announcement, and so get the 
old pitch out of your head, and then you can do the right 
one. That isa great deal better than screaming through 
with no feeling or power. 

But some one may say, “ What has the pitch to do with 
the power?” Why, just this, that while the people are 
occupied with the tune, their minds are not free to go out 
after the meaning of what they are singing. The end of 
every hymn sung is to get the people away from the world 
and worldly influence. Specially ought we to aim at 
accomplishing this in the first hymn of the service, to get 
everybody woke up and melted down before the Lord ere 
we go any further. Most of your congregation come in 
befogged and weighted and saddened with their worldly 
anxieties and cares. Now you want as soon as possible to 
draw them off from these things, to get their thoughts and 
hearts away to God and salvation. You want that mother 
to forget the baby she has left at home; that husband to 
forget his shop. You want that business man to forget 
the bill that Liss just been dishonored, and the wife to 
forget the unkind words her husband said while she was 
dressing that morning. We want to get the people under 
the influence of tender, mouldable feelings, like wax into a 

liable state to receive the divine impress, make the iron 
ot ues you begin to strike it with the hammer of the 
word.... 

We must have good time,—that is, the tunes must be 
sung at a proper speed. Now there are two extremes, 
either a drawl or a gabble. Avoid both. It is difficult to 
~ oy | instruction that will be understood on this topic. 

may, however, say that very frequently the lively tunes 
are sung too quickly, and the ordinary tunes too slowly. 
Asa ra 3 let your singing be spirifed. . . . We really don’t 
want any very slow and solemn tunes, unless we are 
called to bury unconverted people, which I presume is not 
very frequently the case, for when we bury saints, the 
right kind of saints, we want the liveliest tunes in the 
book. ... 

Still, again, it should not be so quick as to make it 
difficult for our audiences, large or small, to keep up with 
it, and to grasp the words ad ideas we are singing. It is 
a great mistake to sing as quick time in a large congrega- 
tion, or in the streets, as in a small audience, or at an 
indoor service. You must not sing so quickly as to render 
it impossible for the people to accompany you. Go ahead, 
but give every one a chance of joing you. I have heard 
some of our people sing when it seems like a race as to 
who shall be first at the beginning of the next line. This 


not only destroys all melody and harmony, but defeats the 
end of all singing, which is that not only the mind Lut the 
heart shall keep pace with the music, 
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18, Sept, 23.—Pau! at Miletus. Acts 20: 17-32 
14, Sept. 30.—Review, 
[Fourth Quarter, 1877.) 
1. Oct. 7.—Paul at Cesarea--..........--------------- Acts 21: 8-15 
2, Oct. 14.—Paul at Jerusalem Acts 21: 27-39 
3. Oct. 21.—Paul and the Bigoted Jews_.....-....~---- Acts 21: 17-30 
4. Oct, 28.—Paul before the Council Acts 23: 1-11 
56. Nov. 4—Paul before Felix Acts 24: 10-25 
6. Nov. 11.—Paul before Agrippa. Acts 26: 6-20 
7. Nov. 18,—Almost Persuaded Acts 26: 21-29 
8. Nov, 25.—Paul in the Storm Acts 27: 14-26 
9. Dee, 2,—The Deliverance Acts 27:33-44 
10. Dec. 9.—Paul in Melita Acts 28:1-10 
ll, Dec, 16.—Paul at Rome Acts 28: 16-31 
12. Dec. 23.—Paul’s Last Words 2 Tim. 4: 1-8 


13. Dec. 30.—Review. 


LESSON 1, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1877. 
Title: PAUL AT CESAREA. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Bor none or THESE THINGS MOVE ME, NEITHER COUNT 
I MY LIFE DEAR UNTO MYSELF.—Acts 20: 24. 


Lesson Topic: Devotedness to Duty. 


1. Perils Foretold, v. 8-11, 
Outline: 2. Entreaties Resisted, v. 12, 13. 
3. Submission Lvidenced, vy. 14, 15, 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Oct.1: Acts 21:815. Devotedness to duty. 
Tuesday, Oct. 2: Matt. 10: 16-31. Trials foretold. 
Wednesday, Oct. 3: Rom. 5: 1-11. Trials welcomed. 
Thursday, Oct. 4: 2 Cor, 11: 18-30. Trials endured, 
Friday, Oct. 5: 2 Cor. 12: 1-10. Trials rejoiced in. 
Saturday, Oct.6: Jas. 1: 1-12. Trials a blessing, 
Sunday, Oct. 7: Rev. 7: 9-17. Trials overcome. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Acts 21; 8-15.] 

8. And the next day we that were of Paul's company departed, 
and came unto Cesarea; and we entered into the house of Philip, 
the evangelist, which was one of the seven ; and abode with him. 

9. And the same man had four daughters, virgins, which did 
prophesy. 

10. And as we tarried there many days, there came down from 
Judea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 

11. And when he was come unto us, he took Paul's girdle, 
and bound his own hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy 
Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth 
this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles. 

12. And when we heard these things, both we, and they of that 
place, besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 

13. Then Paul answered, What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die 
at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

14. And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, 
The will of the Lord be done. 

15. And after those days we took up our carriages and went. up 
to Jerusalem. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 21:8. The evangelist. And he gave some, apos- 
les; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pas 











tors and teackers, Eph. 4: 11. Do the work of an evangelist. 
2 Tim, 4: 5, 
Vv. 9. Virgins which did prophesy. Miriam the 


prophetess, the sister of Aaron. Ex, 15: 20. 
a prophetess . . . she judged Israel at that time. 
Huldah the prophetess, 2 Kings 22: 14 
diah. Neh, 6: 14——And it shall come to pass afterward, that I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions: and also upon the servants and upon 
the handmaids in those days will I pour out my Spirit. Joel 
2: 28, 29.——This is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel; 
and it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy. Acts 2: 16, 17.——Every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoreth her head. 
1 Cor, 11: 5. 

V.11. He took Paul’s girdle. And as Samuel turned 
about to go away, he laid hold upon the shirt of his mantle, and it 
rent. And Samuel said unto him, The Lorp hath rent the king- 
dom of Israel from thee this day. 1 Sam. 15: 27, 28 And 
Ahijah caught the new garment that was on him, and rent it in 
twelve pieces: and he said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces: for 
thus saith the Lorn, the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the 
kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to 
thee. 1 Kings 11: 30, 31——I have also spoken by the prophets, 
and I have multiplied visions, and used similitudes, by the minis- 
try of the prophets. Hosea 12: 10. 


Bind the man that owneth this girdle.——! Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ, for you Gentiles. Eph. 3: 1——I there- 





And Deborah, 
Judg. 4: 4. 














The prophetess Noa- - 





fore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, Eph, 4:1. For 
which I am an ambassador in bonds. Eph. 6: 20——Wherein I 
suffer trouble, as an evil doer, even unto bonds, 2 Tim. 2: 9. 
For ye had compassion on me in my bonds. Heb. 10: 34. 


V.13. What mean ye?——What mean ye that ye beat 
my people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor? saith the 
Lord Gop of Hosts. Isa. 3:15 What mean ye, that ye use 
this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge, 
Ezek. 18: 2. So the shipmaster came to him, and said unto 
him, What meanest thou, O sleeper? arise, call upon thy God, if 
so be that God will think upon us, that we perish not. Jonah 1: 6. 

I am ready. But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry, which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, Acts 20: 24———Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us, Rom. 8: 37, I protest 
by your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus, I die daily. 
1 Cor. 15> 31. Though our outward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day. 2 Cor. 4: 16. In deaths oft. 
2 Cor. 11: 23. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain, 
Phil. 1: 21. Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with you all. Phil, 2:17. 
For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my depart- 
ureisathand. 2 Tim. 4: 6, 

v.14. The will of the Lord be done,——And Samuel 
told him every whit, and hid nothing from him. And he said, It 
is the Lorn: let him do what seemeth him good. 1 Sam. 3: 18. 
Bebold, here am I, let him do to me as seemeth good unto 
him, 2Sam, 15: 26.——Then said Hezekiah unto Isaiah, Good is 
the word of the Lorp which thou hast spoken. 2 Kings 20: 19. 
——Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Matt. 6: 10. 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: never: 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. Matt. 26: 39——O my 
Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink it, 
thy will be done. Matt. 26: 42.——Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be 
done. Luke 22: 42, 









































INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. . 


In the quarter just closed we studied scenes covering the first 
and the second missionary tours of the Apostle Paul. We 
also had lessons on parts of his third tour, including his ex- 
periences at Ephesus (Lessons XI., XII.) and at Miletus (Les- 
son XIII.), Leaving Miletus immediately after his leave- 
taking on the shore (Acts 20: 38), the apostle sailed 
direct for Coos, a small island on the coast of Caria; thence to 
the famous island of Rhodes; thence to Patara upon the 
southern shore of Asia Minor. Here he changed ship, taking 
a merchant vessel bound for Phenicia. Sailing past Cyprus, on 
its southern side, they soon reached Tyre, where Paul spent 
seven days with the brethren, and then went on by the ship to 
Ptolemais, also known as Accho, or Acre. At this point the 
voyage ended, and the remainder of the journey to Cesarea, 
where the events of this lesson occurred, was made by land. 
Read Acts 21: 1-7. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR A. C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


REVISED TRANSLATION, 


(8.) And on the morrow we went forth and came into Cesa_ 
rea, and entering into the house of Philip the evangelist, 
being one of the seven, we remained with him: (9.) and this 
man had four virgin daughters that prophesied. (10.) And as 
we remained several days, there came down a certain prophet 
from Judea named Agabus ; (11.) and coming to us, and taking 
up the girdle of Paul, he bound his own feet and hands, and 
said : ‘‘ These things saith the Holy Spirit: The man to whom 
belongeth this girdle thus will the Jews bind in Jerusalem and 
deliver into the hands of the Gentiles. (12.) And as we heard 
this, both we and they of that place besought him not to per- 
sist in going up to Jerusalem. (13.) Then answered Paul and 
said, What are ye doing, while ye weep and break my heart? 
For I stand ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus: (14) and as he 
would not be persuaded, we became quiet, saying, The will of 
the Lord be done. (15.) And after these days we made ready 
our baggage, and proceeded to go up to Jerusalem. 

NOTES. 


Verse 8.—The words that were of Pauls company are not 
found in the oldest manuscripts, and were probably interpolated 
as the commencement of a lesson or public reading — Went 
forth: that is, from Ptolemais (the modern St. Jean d’ Acre) — 
Cesarea : the celebrated city built by Herod the Great on the 
site of Straton’s Tower, and named in honor of the emperor, 
Cezar Augustus, It was a seaport on the Mediterranean, 
and at this time the residence of the Roman procurator of 
Judea. Paul probably stopped here on account of its being 
the residence of Philip the evangelist, with whom he may 
have had acquaintance at Jerusalem, (they were both Jews of 
foreign birth,) and, at all events, he was too important a man to 
be willingly passed by. He had been one of the seven selected for 
their signal piety and ability as deacons of the church at 
Jerusalem (Acts 6: 5), had preached the gospel with great suc- 
cess in Samaria (chap. 8: 5, 6) and to the Ethiopian eunuch 








(chap. 8: 26-40), and had subsequently, it seems, served as an 
evangelist, that is, a preacher of the gospel (literally, a bearer of 
glad tidings), or missionary assistant, appointed definitely to 
no particular church, and holding a position intermediate 
between the apostles and the elders or pastors of local 
churches. Like the apostles they proclaimed the gospel as 
occasion served, though without apostolic authority in legis- 
lating for the churches. Philip, however, may have been not 
merely an evangelist, but an overseer and elder in the local 
church of Cesarea. He had probably been driven from Jeru- 
salem by the persecution that followed the death of Stephen, 
and not returned thither, at least for residence. [The phrase 
would perhaps, with Meyer, better be rendered “ Philip who, 
of the seven, was an evangelist,” that is, who was one of the 
seven deacons that had received the office of evangelist. The 
difference is not material]. 


Verse 9.— Virgin daughters. Their virginity had no neces- 
sary connection with their prophet endowment. It simply 
explains why these four daughters were dwelling with their 
father. They had the gift of prophecy, the special charisma , 
or gift of the Holy Spirit, so common in the primitive 
church, and which Paul pre-eminently valued among the 
miraculous gifts of the Spirit. They exercised their gift not 
necessarily in public meetings of the church, but in private. 
This notice furnishes an interesting glimpse into the life of 
the early church (Acts 2: 18). 


Verse 10.—Several days : literally, more days than one: not 
necessarily, ‘‘many days.”—Came down : from the interior to 
Cesarea, on the sea-coast.—From Judea: probably, from Jeru- 
salem.—Agabus : probably the sameas mentioned Acts 11: 28, 
who foretold the famine which took place in the reign of 
Claudius. He was probably now directed hither by the 
Spirit, though the common prophetic gift of himself and the 
daughters of Philip may have been a bond of affinity, and 
naturally drawn him thither. Whether the daughters of 
Philip had already, through their prophetic insight, foretold 
Paul's coming afflictions—so that the predictions of Agabus 
merely corroborated and amplified theirs—we are not informed. 


Verse 11.— Taking up the girdle whieh Paul had laid down 
(not merely “ taking’’). He prefaced his real prediction with 
a symbolical act, as was so frequently the case with the 
prophets (Isa. 20; Jer.13; Ezek. 4). For the special symbol 
here employed, see John 21: 18, where our Lord employs the 
girding of Peter as the symbol of his violent death. Agabus 
takes Paul's girdle and binds his own hands and feet as sym- 
bol of the fate which was to befall the apostle—The Holy 
Ghost : the source of all prophetic inspiration, and of all inspi- 
ration. In such declarations as this, so frequent in the New 
Testament, when the Holy Spirit is treated as a distinct and 
supremely authoritative personality, we find decisive proof 
of his divinity. The formula is equivalent to the “ thus saith 
Jehovah” of ancient prophecy.— Thus : as I bind myself, and 
with the same results, namely, to take away his freedom of 
movement and action. The girdle was an admirable symbol 
for the prophet’s purpose. Bound around the waist, it indi- 
cated that he who wore it was girded up for energetic action ; 
bound around the feet and hands, it indicated a complete 
paralysis of all activity—Jn Jerusalem: qualifies the verb 
“will bind,” not “the Jews.” Itmarks the place where they 
will bind him. The “binding” might not be necessarily 
a literal binding. It stands as a synonym for imprison- 
ing, and the Greek name for “ prison” is literally a binding- 
place. As matter of fact, in most cases the inmates of 
ancient prisons were actually bound (Acts 16: 26), and we 
know that Paul was literally in chains at Rome, though not 
perhaps in Jerusalem.—*Shall deliver up: a general term, not 
necessarily implying treachery. Judas delivered up his lord 
by treachery—he betrayed: God delivered up his Son to death 
in justice and in love. 


Verse 12— We: that is, Luke and the other companions of 
Paul—They of that place: the local Christians of Cesarea 
who had naturally assembled to see and hear the apostle, and 
who heard, or heard of, the prediction—Besought (Greek 
imperfect): went to, or kept beseeching: repeatedly besought 
or entreated.—ersist in going up: this expresses the force of 
the Greek present (or properly imperfect) infinitive. They 
sought not to turn him from a course which he had in con- 
templation, but, from a path which he was actually pursuing. 
He was on his way to Jerusalem. From verse 4 it might seem 
that Paul was acting obstinately and against the divine will 
in not yielding to these entreaties. But the “through the 
Spirit” of verse 4 applies, doubtless, to what they foresaw of 
the result, and not to the inferences which they drew and the 
advice which they gave as to Paul's duty. The apostle had 
undoubtedly, like his Lord (Luke 9: 51; 13: 33), an inward 
and irresistible conviction (confirmed, we may presume, by 
express revelation, such as he not unfrequently received) 
that it was the Lord’s will that he should go to Jerusalem, 
and the path of obligation lay in that direction. It would 


be interesting to collate all the special instances furnished by 
the Acts and the Epistles, aiding to show how far the career 
of the apostle was not only really, but obviously, under con- 
stant heavenly guidance, 


Verse 13.— What are ye doing? that is, consider the thing 
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which ye are doing—how inconsiderate and cruel is your 
conduct in thus weeping, and breaking, crushing, my heart, 
filling me with distress and anguish, breaking down my reso- 
lution, and rendering it almost impossible for me to pursue 
the course to which I am shut up by the will of God.—Break : 
crush, are breaking or crushing ; that is, are doing that which 
tends to break down and crush my resolution. The tender- 
ness of the apostle shines out amidst his inflexible devotion to 
duty. His human heart dissolves in sympathetic anguish, 
but his heaven-inspired will abides unshaken. The spectacle 
is touchingly beautiful. It is not threatened bonds and death 
in Jerusalem or Rome that unman and well-nigh overcome 
him, but the tears and anguish of those whom he loves. He 
can face death, but not the grief of his brethren. “The 
bravest are the tenderest.” The true hero is the man who 
sees clearly, who feels keenly, who is sensitive as a woman, 
yet who is firm as a rock in principle and conviction. Love 
to man overcomes everything but love to God.—J stand reafy : 
emphatic, J hold myself in readiness. Such was the habitual 
mental attitude of the apostle. He always “ carried his life 
in his hands.’—For the name: for all that is involved in the 
name, for all that that ‘‘name” stands for,—the honor, the 
sovereignty, the gracious triumphs, of the Lord Jesus. The 
combination “Lord Jesus” was dear to the heart of Paul. 
Jesus ‘was the man, the brother, who had died for his salva- 
tion: “the Lord” was the glorified and reigning one who 
commanded his more than willing homage and obedience. 


Verse 14——As he would not be persuaded: literally, as he 
was not being persuaded, or, yielding to persuasion. They saw 
that their entreaties could not move him, or, rather, could 
move only his sympathies, not his will and action. He not 
only was not persuaded, but was not “ being persuaded,” was 
not in process of persuasion. Such is the force of the Greek. 
He stood firm against all their persuasions and his own break- 
ing heart.—Became quiet: more than merely “ceased” our 
importunities, but acquiesced, rested, as it were, in the cor- 
rectness of his decision, as shown by their words, “ The will 
of the Lord be done.” They recognized in Paul’s words and 
manner, not merely the strength of his own purpose, but 
evidence of the divine will, and acquiesced in it. In senti- 
ment and language it echoes the “ thy will be done” of the 
Lord’s Prayer. But the reader will always remember that 
“the Lord” is in all such cases distinctively Christ. Christ is 
the “ Lord” of the New Testament. 


Verse 15.— Those days: the “ several days” of verse 10.— 
Made ready our baggage: that is, put ourselves in readiness, 
furnished out, or equipped ourselves as to clothing, effects, 
etc.; whatever was needful for our journey to and stay in 
Jerusalem. The English version “took up our carriages” 
is unfortunate, not only through the changed meaning of the 
word “carriages” (which, of course, meant “things to be car- 
ried’’ equivalent to ‘“‘baggage”’), but also in the verb “took 
up.” The original is not “ took up our baggage,” but simply 
“furnished out,” or “equipped ourselves.” The word is 
thrown in incidentally, and probably simply because, there 
being a considerable number of them, the preparations of 
this kind became a marked feature of their setting out— 
Proceeded to go up: I have employed this periphrasis to 
express the exact force of the (treek imperfect. “Went up” 
expresses it simply as a fact once for all accomplished. “ Were 
going up,” “proceeded to go up,” presents it picturesquely as 
im process of accomplishment. It represents the travelers as 
setting out and on their way. There are numerous cases in 
the New Testament in which much would be gained in pic- 
turesqueness, and sometimes in accuracy, by observing this 
distinctness. Thus in Matt. 3: 5, “There kept going out unto 
him all Judea—and were being baptized.” The original 
shows us the progress and continuity of the scene. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


Verses 8.—Paul’s company. Paul and his friends had 
left Miletus on their way to Jerusalem. There were other 
passengers on board the ship from Patara. Some of these 
remained at Tyre, where the vessel discharged cargo. Others 
went on to Ptolemais, and no further; but says Luke, “ We 
that were of Paul's company departed and came unto Cesarea.” 
All men are embarked together on the voyage of life; but when 
we resci the harbor called Death the passengers separate. 
There are different companies with different destinations. 
‘“ Paul’s company” still exists; it is composed of all who 
trust in Paul’s Saviour, and with Paul try to do his will and 
promote his glory. There may be greater worldly gain, or 
glory, or ease, with other company; but let it be our desire 
and delight to be found with the people of God. With them 
let us cast in our lot; with them let us resolve to journey. 
Where thou goest I will go, where thou tarriest I will tarry, 
and only there. Let us not stop at Tyre, or Ptolemais, or 
anywhere short of Jerusalem. Let our hearts be in Mount 
Zion, and whatever the difficulty or danger, let us who are 


of Paul's company press onward till we reach the holy city 
of God. 


Philip the evangelist. He was one of the seven chosen at 
‘the beginning to attend to the wants of the poor at Jerusa- 





lem. Then he served as a deacon, now as an evangelist. 
He had changed his residence, and could no longer discharge 
the special duties to which he had been appointed. But he 
was doing other work. Let us go where Providence leads. 
When one kind of work is no longer given us, let us find 
some other. We need not be limited all our life to one kind 
of service. “ They that have used the office of a deacon well, 
purchase to themselves a good degree and great boldness in 
the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Fidelity in any office 
or work fits us better for any other. He that is faithful in 
few things will be faithful in many. Whatever was the 
exact office of “evangelist,” we may all do the work the 
name suggests. We may tell of the evangel of God, we may 
spread the good news of salvation, we may make known to 
little children, to our neighbors, our households, if not to large 
congregations, how God loves us, and sent his Son to die for 
us. Paul was in Jerusalem as a persecutor of the church, 
when Philip was fellow-deacon with Stephen. Paul not 
only “ consétited unto his death,” but guarded the clothes of 
those who stoned him. Most likely Paul and Philip knew 
each other then. How great the change! The persecutor of 
Philip’s friend is now his honored guest and fellow-evange- 
list. Those who love the truth should “show hospitality 
without grudging” to their brethren in faith and work. “We 
entered into the house of Philip, and abode with him.” 


Verse 9.—Four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. 
Philip did not illustrate the Romish dogma of the “ celibacy 
of the clergy.” He was a deacon, but he lived as a family 
man. The scriptural deacon was a officer to take care of the 
poor, and he did not, as such, minister the word. But 
Romanists contend that a deacon is an inferior or prepara- 
tory priest, and that all priests and deacons must be celibates. 
The case of Philip seems to contradict one or other of these 
assumptions. Either he was a layman (in their sense) though 
a deacon ; or he belonged to the clergy (in their sense), and 
did not observe celibacy. So also we read of “ Peter's wife's 
mother.” 


It isa poor argument that, because these four daughters 
were unmarried, and prophesied, their gift of prophecy was 
bestowed in honor of their celibacy as a holier state of life. 
The promise was, “ Your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy.” These four were living at home, unmarried ; and 
being free from family and household cares were able to 
labor in other ways for God's glory. Married women have 
household duties, the discharge of which is for God's glory. 
Let those who are unmarried use the opportunity which 
their greater leisure gives them for greater service in the 
church. How many, alas! devote that leisure to mere dress, 
fashion, gossip, flirtation, idle visiting, novel-reading, useless 
yet laborious trifling. What a treasure the church possesses 
in the culture and leisure of tens of thousands of its unmarried 
daughters, who, without ostentatiously seeking to address great 
assemblies, or assuming some special garb, might be really Sis- 
ters of Mercy, going from door to door on errands of love, by 
womanly sympathy winning the hearts of the poor and the 
suffering, and in the best sense “ prophesying” to the sick 
and the dying, to little children, and often to rude, strong 
men, who would resent the address of those who came in any 
other strength but that of weakness. 


Verses 10, 11.—Paul's girdle. The girdle was used to 
gather up the loose outer robe when the wearer wished to 
exert himself in some active work. It was inconvenient to 
run with flowing skirts. The girdle was itself a sign of 
activity. But this very girdle of Paul was employed by 
Agabus to bind his own hands and feet, as a sign of Paul's 
approaching captivity. The symbol of activity was the 
instrument of bondage! This made the action of the prophet 
the more emphatic. To a zealous temperament like Paul’s 
there can be no greater trial than enforced inactivity. There 
are many who would rather suffer pain than be forbidden to 
work. Active toil for Christ is a delight. Any service, how- 
ever perilous or severe, would be chosen rather than to be 
laid aside from service through infirmity or compulsion. But 
the servant of Christ must be willing to submit, whatever his 
Master’s will. 


The Holy Ghost forewarned Paul of what awaited him, not 
to deter him from service, but to prepare him for suffering, 
The message of Agabus, “Thus saith the Holy Ghost,” was 
not, ‘The man that owneth this girdle must not go to Jeru- 
salem,” but “ Thus shall the Jews bind him.” There are 
times when we may be quite sure that a certain course of 


action will entail great suffering, and yet when it is no less” 


our duty to go forward. Generally the future is kindly hid- 
den from us; but occasionally, as in this case, God, by seme 
means, forewarns his servants, not to discourage or deter 
them, but that they may better prepare themselves for trial, 
and not be discouraged when it comes. 

Apart from this special intimation, Paul knew generally 
that “in every city bonds and afflictions awaited him.” So, 
when we have no special reason to expect difficulty, we yet 
are forewarned that “ they that will live godly in Christ Jesus 
must suffer persecution.” The probability of suffering must 
not deter us from duty. It is no argument against our obey- 
ing the voice of conscience that we shall lose property, lib- 





erty, health, or life. Our question should be, ‘‘ What is right 
for me to do?” and not, “ What trouble will such a course 
bring me?” The certainty of trouble is no answer to the 
conviction of duty. 


Verse 12.--Affectionate remonstrance. It would have been very 
unnatural and unkind if Paul's friends, hearing this warning, 
had not tried to dissuade him from running into such danger. 
They had not Paul’s inward persuasion of his own duty ; but 
they had the knowledge which Agabus had just imparted, and 
so, anxious for their friend’s safety, they begged him not to 
go forward. There are some zealous laborers who need such 
remonstrances. Health has often been injured, and useful 
lives cut short, by excess of toil and unnecessary exposure to 
danger. Wise and loving counsels may be of good service in 
preserving the lives and prolonging the labors of zealous ser- 
vants of God. Such remonstrances may be shown by the 
sequel to have been mistaken. “They of that place” 
besought Paul not to go up to Jerusalem. The brethren of 
Cesarea dreaded losing such a friend and counsellor. If he 
went to Jerusalem he might be killed, and they would never 
see him again. Yet, had he not gone there, it was not at all 
likely he would have remained many days with them. But 
what occurred, contrary to their persuasions, brought about 
what they so much desired; for after Paul was bound at 
Jerusalem he was rent back to this very Cesarea, where he 
remained two years a prisoner at large, under charge of a 
centurion who had orders “ to let him have liberty, and that 
he should forbid none of his acquaintance to minister or come to 
him” (Acts 24: 23, 27). By his going to Jerusalem against 
their wishes, they obtained the very advantages of his personal 
counsel they so much desired. 


Verse 13.— Paul's tenderness of heart. The entreaties of his 
friends affected him deeply. He was touched by their affec- 
tionate care for him. He could not see their sorrow without 
sharing it. It was a grief to him to cause it, and be unable 
to remove it. He said, “ What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart?” We see how strength can be combined 
with tenderness. He was brave as a lion, but gentle as a 
lamb. He had a heart firm and resolute to brave any danger 
in the path of duty, but that same heart was ready to break 
when he witnessed the sorrows of others. He would not be 
diverted from his course by their tears, but those tears made 
his own flow. Some people are tender but weak, soon turned 
aside from their path by entreaties. Others are strong but 
unfeeling, and in their brave firmness feel no sympathy with 
the sorrowing entreaties they resist. But Paul, like his divine 
Master, inflexible in purpose, was most tender in spirit. Let 
us imitate this example,—tenderness without weakness, 
strength without sternness. 


Paul's strength of purpose. He said, “ Do not thus weep for 
me, and entreat me to alter my plans, as if the fear of being 
bound with a prisoner's chain would keep me from Jerusalem. 
I have counted the cost. I am quite willing to be bound as 
Agabus says I shall be. More than this, I am ready to give 
life as well as liberty, out of love to the Lord Jesus, if 1 may 
thus promote his cause, Therefore cease from persuasions 
which cannot alter my purpose, but which break my heart to 
refuse.” We must all judge for ourselves about what is our 
duty. Friends may urge their own wishes, plainly foreseeing 
what they think the evil consequences of a certain course, but, 
after all is said, a Christian must himself judge of his course, 
not by the wishes of friends, and not by the temporal good or 
evil which it may entail on himself, but by what he believes 
to be the will of his Master. “ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo?” Paul evidently had a persuasion stronger than any 
entreaties of friends, and than any prediction, even miracu- 
lous, of sufferings that might come on him. He had simply 
to obey what he believed to be a divine command. Conse- 
quently God's obedience is ours. 


This incident is sometimes illustrated when a young Chris- 
tian desires to go forth as a missionary. It may be the 
father has cherished some plan for his comfort and pros- 
perity at home; and the mother cannot bear the thought of 
parting with a son or a daughter to encounter the perils of 
the sea, the diseases of a bad climate, the violent opposition 
of idolaters, perhaps never again to meet on earth. But 
friends should remember that the divine call is louder than 
the voice even of parental love, and should not too strongly 
press their wishes on a sensitive heart which may tenderly 
beat with filial love, but may be listening to the words of 
Christ, “He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.” 


Paul's motive. ‘‘ For the name of the Lord Jesus.” It was 
the name he had hated, persecuting to the death those who 
invoked it. Now he was himself ready to die for it. It 
was to him synonymous with all that is true, noble, gene- 
rous. It touched all the chords of his heart, and made them 
vibrate with gratitude and devotion. It gave light in the 
darkness of the midnight prison, and peace amid the wildest 
storm. It nerved his arm to the severest toil, and roused his 


spirit to the noblest heroism. It was the clarion call to con- 
flict and self-sacrifice. The Lord Jesus had enlightened his 
mind, renewed his nature, pardoned his sin, purified his con- 
science, raised him from death, opened to him heaven. Love 
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to that name constrained him to any sacrifice which might 
promote the glory of it. 

What an evidence of the truth of Christianity, when Paul, 
living at the time and amid the scenes of its origin, was 
80 convinced as to cease to persecute, and himself become so 
devoted an adherent of that name. What dignity life pos- 
sesses when governed by such a motive! All persons of all 
conditions may share this privilege. And not only in great 
acts of martyrdom, but in the daily transactions of life. 
“ Whatever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus!” If we rightly considered what this name 
involves, how differently we should often act and feel when 
duty demands some surrender of property or time. Oh that 
in the work of the Sunday-school, of the pulpit, of all depart- 
ments of church work, the “name of the Lord Jesus” were 
not only on our tongues, but always in our hearts ! 


Verse 14.—Dissuasives should not be persevered in against con- 
scientious decision, especially when such decision is opposed 
to worldly and selfish interests. If, to a certain degree, we 
may urge our wishes, there is a limit when we should be 
silent, and say, ‘ The will of the Lord be done.” Firm con- 
viction of duty, after consideration and prayer, may be 
regarded as the will of the Lord. Whatever the conse- 
quences, let us desire his will to be accomplished, and not 
ourown. We are ignorant, and know not what is best. 
God's will is directed by infallible knowledge. Our will is 
often influenced by passion, self-interest, the circumstances 
of the hour. God's will is always regulated by supreme wis- 
dom, having regard to all interests in all time. We often 
desire what might prove injurious, both to ourselves and, 
what is more important, to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 
The will of the Lord must seek what is really best. We may 
urge our own wishes as Jesus, our great example, when he 
prayed, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; ” 
but our importunity should ever be blended with filial eub- 
mission,—‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.” It was the will 
of the Lord that Paul should go to Jerusalem, be bound, 
have more leisure for quiet thought and the labors of the 
pen, and by his captivity be brought to Rome, stand before 
the emperor, and win converts amongst those “of Cmsar's 
household.” We are sure this was better than what the 
brethren of Cesarea desired. 


Tilustration of Christian soldiership. In a letter published 
this day [August 8] from the seat of war, there is the follow- 
ing description: “I cannot tell when I most respect and 
admire the simple, honest Russian soldier—whether when he 
is plodding along without a murmur verst after verst, under 
a burden just double in weight that which our men carry. 
cheering the way, as he tramps, with a lusty chorus; or 
when, with cheers that ring with sincerity and with an 
alacrity that is genuine, he presses forward into the battle; 
or when he is standing, stubbornly confronting the enemy, 


‘conscious of being overmatched, yet never thinking of run 


hing away; or when he is lying wounded, but uncomplain- 
ing. helping his neighbor, in the same plight, with some 
trifling act of tend+r kindness, and waiting for what God and 
the czar shall send him, with a patient unmurmuring calm 
that is surely true heroism.” Apply this to the soldier ot 
Christ who wishes to imitate the example of heroic Paul. 
Whatever God bids us do or suffer we should accept, not with 
sullen resignation, but cheerful alacrity,—whether plodding 
along some weary, uninteresting road of routine duty, burdened 
by care and sorrow ; or whether summoned into the thickest of 
the fight against earthly or hellish foes; or whether laid aside 
by affliction, bound by our girdle, bidden to serve by waiting, — 
let us, out of love for the name of the Lord Jesus, rejoice to do 
his will, and carry our burden, or rush to battle, or lie down 
wounded, “ with cheers that ring with sincerity,” and which 
plainly say, “I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die for the name of the Lord Jesus!” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULI, 

We entered into the house of Philip the evangelist (v. 8). 
Paul was sure of a welcome there. Their love for a common 
Saviour and their zeal in his service were a bond of loving 
union between two such workers for Christ. It is always 
pleasant, when one is in a strange city, to find an open home 
and a welcoming heart. And a Christian companionship is 
best of all. No other friendship compares with that which is 
based on oneness in Christ. Such fellowship is to have no 
end. If we want true sympathy or trustworthy counsel, let 
us turn for it to those who are with us in Christ’s service. 
If we know of those who are Christ's who are in lack of that 
which it is in our power to bestow, let us open to them our 
hearts, our hands, our homes. The house of one like Philip 
will be always at the disposal of one like Paul. 


Thus saith the Holy Ghost (v.11). Agabus did not speak 
for himself. He gave no expression to his own fears or 
opinions. He simply declared what the Holy Ghost foretold. 
When the Holy Ghost speaks, there is no room for doubt as 
to the truth of thedeclaration. But one must be sure that the 
Holy Ghost is speaking in and through him, before he ventures 
to say that his words are entitled to weight beyond his per- 





sonal convictions, The Holy Ghost speaks in the Bible. 
When one uses fairly and wisely the words of that book, he 
can say, “Thus saith the Holy Ghost.” The Holy Ghost 
speaks to every believer, from his home in the believer's 
heart. But, now that the sacred canon is completed, the 
words of the Spirit to the believer are for the believer's 
counsel, not for him to declare to others in the name of the 
Holy Ghost. The Spirit brings a message for the Paul of to- 
day directly to Paul. The Agabus of now has word from the 
Spirit for the guidance of Agabus, not for Paul's direction. 


So shall the Jews of Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle (vy. 11). That was a hard message for Paul to hear. 
He loved the Jews sincerely. At Jerusalem he had been 
loved and honored by the Jews. Now that he was going to 
his old-time friends with a message of truth for their good, he 
was told that he must expect from them only persecution and 
violence. Yet his Master had found just such a reception in 
that same city. And the disciples of Jesus at the present day 
have reason to look for no better treatment in their sphere 
He who would serve God must be willing not only to part 
with his former friends, but to encounter their hostility 
Doing right fearlessly commonly brings upon the right doer 
the opposition of some whom he loves and whom Ife would 
fain benefit. Those who follow Jesus most faithfu'ly, realize 
that his coming brought not peace, but a sword, into the world 
The truth pressed with fidelity arouses opposition, and makes 
many who dislike it ready to condemn if not to destroy him 
who presses it on their minds and consciences. And when 
any of us are indignant at what is said or written by a zeal- 
ous advocate of reform, or lover of certain phases of doctrine, 
let us eee to it that it is not Paul’s spirit which we are oppos 
ing, and that we are not acting the part of the Jerusalem Jews 
in Paul's day. 

We .. . besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. . . . Paul 
answered, What mean ye to . . . break mine heart? (v. 12, 13 ) 
The poorest advice in the world to a man in time of danger 
is counsel to shun the path of duty. If he is a pliable man. 
it may work his ruin. If he is a determined man, the foolish 
entreaty only tends to break his heart, or to increase hi- 
trial. If duty points a man to Jerusalem, let all who love 
him point in the rame direction. Let the mother tell her son 
to be truthful and honest if he starves. Let the wife urge her 
husband to pay his debts if his family must be turned into 
the streets because of his fidelity. Let the teacher commend 
his scholars for their purpose of daring everything for the 
right Jet every Christian man and woman speak words of 
‘neer to every other Christian who must face danger at the 
call of God. Let none beseech a brother not to go where he 
ought to go; but let the word sound in heartiness: ‘ Be thou 
strong, and show thyselfa man.” And if friends try to swerve 
ns from a right purpose, let us be firm against their strongest 
persuasions, If they weep, and our hearts break in conse- 
quence, let us keep our faces as a flint toward the right, and 
if we fall let it be in the path in which God has called us to 
walk. 


Iam ready . . .also to die (v. 13). If a man is not ready 
to die, he is not ready to live. He who is unready to lay 
down his life at the call of duty, will not use his life to 
advantage while it is spared to him. It is a great mistake to 
snppose that it is a man’s first duty to take care of his life. 
or to preserve his health, or to look out for his own interests, 
or to protect or support his family. His first duty is to do 
right. His second duty is to jo right. His last duty is to 
do right. If the responsibility is upon him for the hour to 
risk his health, or his life, in behalf of his family, or of a 
stranger, or of any trust committed to him, he ought to take 
the risk, and push ahead at any cost. Living is a good busi- 
n«ss for « man only when a man is as ready to die as to live. 
but it was “for the name of the Lord Jesus” that Paul was 
ready to be bound or to die. There is no true discipleship of 
Jesus which does not reach thus far. He who would not die 
for his Saviour does not live for his Saviour. Unless the dis 
ciple gives his Saviour the first place in his affections, his dis- 
cipleship 1s only an empty name. 

We ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done (v. 15). 
The best thing which the Cesarean friends of Paul did was 
to cease doing. The best thing which they said was, that 
God's way was better than their way. How strange it is 
that Christians are so loath to admit practically that God 
knows what is best and does what is best, and that the safest 
way—the only safe way—is to find out what God's will is, 
and then to do it cheerfully, or toendure it uncomplainingly. 
When privation, or bereavement, or disappointment, or 
severe contest, settles down upon us, or opens before us, 
there is no course so well for us as to bow to the decree sub- 
missively, and to say in cheerfulness, “ The will of the Lord 
be done,” ‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 





In what place was Paul in the lesson we studied before the 
review? Where is Miletus? Where did Paul want to go to 
the great feast? For whom did Paul send to come and see 








him at Miletus? Where did they have the farewell meeting 
when they came? Can you remember any of Paul's last 
words to them? Whom did he say he had been serving in 
all his work? Paul said he had served “ with all humility of 
mind and many tears.” Were his tears for himself? He 
told them on the shore at Miletus that he was going to Jeru- 
salem, not knowing what would befall him, but that he felt 
that bonds and afflictions were waiting for him. What are 
bonds? afflictions? 

In our review, as we looked back at Paul's life in all our 
lessons, we always found him at work. For whom did he 
work? During this quarter, which we begin to-day, we shall 
see Paul still working, but also suffering, for Christ. When 
Saul was struck blind at Damascus, how many days was he 
without sight? Whom did the Lord send to touch his eyes? 
When the Lord sent Ananias to him, he said, “ Go thy way. 
I will show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name's sake.” 

We have seen some of Paul’s sufferings, what were they? 
He was to have many more, some of which are foretold in 
this lesson. 

It would only confuse a primary class to note every point 
of Paul's travels; but tell enough to let the class see how 
glad he was to stop at each place where he knew there were 
Christians; tell how the ship sailed past and among the 
islands, stopping sometimes a day, sometimes only a few 
hours. Tell of Tyre, because he stayed there seven days. 
Luke says, ‘ Finding disciples, we tarried there.” Point it 
out on the map, for the children will remember how the busy 
sailors unloaded the ship day after day, and then loaded it 
again with the rich-colored goods of Tyre. When it was 
nearly ready, Paul and his friends knew that they must go; 
and this time the wives and children with the men came to 
say good by. There was another prayer-meeting where they 
all knelt on the shore and prayed. Do you think that those 
little children ever forgot how Paul looked, and spoke, and 
prayed ? ; 

There are so few verses in this lesson, that it will be well 
to read parts of them aloud, the class repeating, and then 
give the explanation,—an expository way of teaching by 
which only a few lessons can well be attempted in the pri- 
mary department. This one gives an opportunity of illustra- 
tion by the stories of Cornelius, of Cesarea, of Philip and the 
eunuch, and Agabus, and the benevolence of the early disciples. 


Read, ‘And the next day ... we that were of Paul's 
company ... departed . . . and came unto Cesarea.” Ask 
for names of some in Paul's company: Luke, probably Timo- 
thy, and others. Where did they come? Point out Cesarea. 
Tell something of the town: a place of business on the shore 
of the great sea, the place where Herod lived in a fine palace. 
Perhaps some of the class may remember Cornelius, the cen- 
turion, to whom an angel came, while he was praying, and 
said, “Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memo- 
rial before God.” It was there that Peter had the strange 
vision of the sheet let down from heaven, and so was tanght 
to receive the Gentiles. Ask, or tell, how Peter went to Cor- 
nelius and taught him of Christ. 

Read remainder of verre 8. In whose house? Who was 
Philip? Could he have been one of the twelve disciples of 
Jesus ofthat name? No; but another Philip whom we have 
studied about. When the church at Jerusalem became so 
large that the apostles could not care for all the families (the 
widows and the poor), and also preach and hold all the meet- 
ings, they chose seven good men to help. One of them was 
named Stephen. What became of him? Another was this 
same Philip. These men were also to preach from place to 
place, and were called evangelists because they told the good 
news of Christ's salvation, but were not settled over one church. 


If your children know of the work of Mr. Moody, or Mr. 
Whittle, or other evangeli<ts, explain the meaning of “ evan- 
gelists”” by calling to mind these workers. 

Philip once traveled across a desert, for an angel had told 
him to leave his preaching in Samaria, and go through this 
desert country. He did not know why, but he obeyed; and, 
as he walked, he heard the sound of wheels. Looking up, he 
saw a prince riding in his chariot, reading from a roll of 
parchment in his hands. Philip was told by the Spirit to go 
near; and when he asked the man if he understood what he 
read, he was glad to ask Philip to ride with him and teach 
him the meaning. The prince had been to Jerusalem, and 
was on his way home to his queen. He was one who had 
charge of all her treasures, but the best treasure he found was 
a new heart forgiven of his sin, and filled with the love of 
Christ; for as soon as it was made plain to him how to repent 
and believe, he obeyed, and went to his home in the far 
south, to be happy in telling others of the precious gospel he 
had heard. After leaving him, Philip preached in many 
cities, and then went to Cesarea. This was his home when 
Paul abode with him. 

Read verse 9. How many daughters? What a happy 
home Philip had! Four grown-up pious daughters, whose lives 
must have been sweet and good, for their hearts were so full 
of love to Christ, and of his Holy Sp.rit, that God gave them 
wisdom to know his will. 

Read verse 10. Who came from Judea? He had heard 
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of Paul being there, and wanted to see him? What is a| clothing and household goods. Of this packing up, Sir John 
prophet? This sanie Agabus came, years before, to Antioch, ! Chardin says: “ They carry out their baggage in the day 


while Paul was preaching there. He told the people there 
that there was going to bea famine in Judea, and how the 
people would suffer. They all believed him, and they gave, 
each one, as much money as he was able, to help the poor who 
should suffer in those hard times. Thecollection wassentto the 
elders in Jerusalem by Barnabas and Paul. It all came true 
as Agabus said; and they all felt sure that he was a true 
prophet. He did a very strange thing before Paul, and the 
rest in Philip's house. In those days, and in old times, the 
prophets often used to teach by signs; and, instead of saying 
in words, they would act what they wanted to say. We 
will read and see what Agabus did. 

First ask what a girdle is, or explain its use. Read verse 11 
There are teachers who would advise making an object-lesson of 
this verse, and would call out a child, and, setting him upon a 
table, take off his sash, and give an actual illustration. Not 
one child present would ever forget that Willie was tied up in 
Sunday-school, but how many would clearly understand and 
remember that it was to show how Agabus told what 
should be done to Paul? Object-lessons, wisely used, are 
of great value; and an eager desire to seek and adopt 
everything which is truly helpful in teaching, is the 
only way to success in these days of wide-awake schol- 
ars and studious teachers. But whatever is so dramatic or 
tragic that it overshadows the truth you would teach, had bet- 
ter be omitted, as well as whatever isJikely to be misunderstood 
or misrepresented. Children love new methods; but if the 
method is all they get, and the real matter is left out, they 
will be losers when the teacher strives for novelties. 

Each verse may be read like the previous ones, explain- 
ing the meaning of each. What did they all agree about 
Paul's g»ing to Jerusalem? Did begging him alter his 
plans? They all believed, and so did he, that he was to 
be bound in prison, that there was nothing else before 
him but chains and cruel treatment from the Jews. Did 
Paul go to Jerusalem? Some from Cesarea were added to 
those who came; so that quite a company took their baggage 
or bundles, and went together to attend the feast in the city 
of Jerusalem. Call for the golden text. This verse gives u- 
some of the words of Paul on the shore of Miletus, when he 
said that bonds and afflictions awaited him. When Paul says, 
“None of these things move me,” does it mean that he did 
not care? When Paul speaks of serving with tears, of writing 
with tears and sorrow, does that seem as if he did not care? 

Read again ver-e 13. What was ready to break his heart? 
Have you ever had to part with one you loved so well that 
it seemed as if your heart would burst? How the tears blinded 
you! But suppose you were certain they were going to be 
abused, to suffer, perhaps to die of cruelty, would not all that 
make it a great deal harder? So they all felt abont Paul 
D.d not Paul love them? What did he say he was ready 
for? He welcomed the chains and the prison if it should be 
God's will. He told why he was ready even to die at Jeru 
salem. Whom did he love better than he did the friends 
around him?. What did they say when they found they 
could not persuade Paul to stay away from Jerusalem? Who 
first taught the disciples to say ‘‘ Thy will be done”? 

There 1s no better way to close the lesson than by having 
all repeat the Lord's Prayer. Every child should be required 
to commit it perfectly, and it should be so constantly repeated 
in the primary cla-s, that each should know it, as few grown 
people dc, and could say it promptly, exactly, correctly. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Dancers DisrEGARDED.—A Hindoo woman applied toa 
Christian missionary for baptism and reception to his church. 
That she might fully understand what she was at, and that 
her faith might be put to a reasonable test, the missionary 
pointed out to her the consequences of the step she was about 
to take. He set before her the loss of caste, the anger of her 
husband, and the probable poverty and suffering in store for 
her. She heard him through, and then replied: “ I know all 
this. I thought it all over before I came, but I am ready for 
it all. What I may bear for Christ, is nothing to what he 
bore fur me.” 


InsUBORDINATION IN TRIAL.—A lady, who had been deeply 
bereaved, was found one day by a venerable Christian friend 
sitting in the deepest grief. ‘So, friend,” said the visitor 
with deep solemnity, “thou hast not yet forgiven God.” 
This timely reproof disclosed the real spirit of the mourner, 
and led her to a peaceful trust. 


Supmissron to Gop's Writi.—There is a classic story that 
Hercules wrestled with and defeated all the Olympic cham- 
pions. At last Jupiter himself, in human form, undertook 
the match. Hercules responded promptly, and struggled 
nobly, until Jupiter disclosed his own true character, on dis- 
covering which Hercules at once surrendered. 

BAGGAGE In OrtENTAL TRAVEL.—The “ carriages,” or bag- 
gage, of the apostolic company was no unimportant matter. 
Itconsist«d not merely of personal luggage, with tents and other 
material for outdoor life, but also of various gifts rent for 


the poor at Jerusalem, these consisting largely, no doubt, of | 





time, and the caravan loads in the evening, for in the morn- 
ing it is too hot to set out on a journey for that day.” Trav- 
elers all agree as to the confusion, bustle, and noise attend- 
ant upon an Oriental packing: up, or the loading of a caravan. 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 


- 


Part 1. 
| 


| 
| Map.—Paul on his way to Jerusalem. Tyre—farewell | 
| 





of men, women, and children on the shore, Passage to 


Ptolemais, Journey to Cesarea. Paul at Philip's house. 





Paul on his way to Jerusalem—Pressing on*— 


= -. The Holy Ghost witnessing— Acts 20: 23. 
% @ The Ephesian elders weeping— “ 20:37. 
% = The Tyrian disciples praying— So Sb Oh 
© 3 The daughters of Philip prophesying— “ 21: 9. 
3 ; The prophet Agabus warning— wie ef 
# The brethren beseeching— “ 21:12. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 
3ut none of these things move me, 
Neither count I my life dear unto myself. 
Part 2, 


, 
PAUL. q 
| 1 
| 





(Not only) READY (but) READY 
To BE BOUND; To piE! 








For 
THE NAME OF THE 
Lorp Jesus, 





*The parts within diagrams are for the Blackboard, while those 
not within the lines are intended to be used by the superintendent in 
the way of description or explanation. They can easily be put in the 
form of questions. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 21: 8. Cesarea. Cesarea was a magnificent but a 
short-lived city. Its greatness was due to King Herod, who 
rebuilt it in remarkable splendor, in the short period of 
twelve years, as a memorial of his gratitude to the then 
Cesar. Under him it became, for all civil and military pur- 
poses, the capital of Palestine. We have heard of it as 
the abode of the centurion Cornelius. In that city the gates 
of the kingdom were first flung open to the Gentiles. Here 
the younger Herod, in the bi amphitheatre of his father’s 
city, was stricken by the angel, “because he gave not God 
the glory.” We shall read of Cesarea again in St. Paul's 
onward history. Here he was tried before Felix; here he 
recounted the tale of his life before Festus and Agrippa; 
here, for two years he was imprisoned; hence he sailed in 
bonds, for shipwreck, and for Rome. Now, and for centuries 
past, Cesarea is not. An old castle marks its site. Its ruins 
spread around; and few vessels of the country still water 
there; but the high road itself has deserted it, and few 
travelers turn aside to see what was once so great, and must 
ever for Christians be so sacred. The period of Cesarea’s 
grandeur is almost exactly bounded by the limits of the 
sacred story.— Vaughan. 


Philip. This Philip was the first preacher outside of Jeru- 
salem. He carried the gospel to Samaria, and the last we 
saw of him in this work was on the road to Gaza, and “in 
all the cities,” terminating his traveling labors at Cesarea 
(Acts 8: 40), where we find him now, probably as the settled 
pa-tor of the church there, to whose house Paul would natu- 
rally go.—Jacobus. 


Evangelist. This title appears to have been given to those 
who had no stated pastoral charge, but traveled from place 
to place, and preached as they had opportunity. See Eph. 4: 
11; 2 Tim. 4: 5.— Hackett. 


V.9. Four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. This 
is an incidental notice inserted for a number of reasons. It 
was remarkable in itself that four women in one family should 
have the gift of prophecy. ... That extraordinary gifts 
like this came upon women as well as men, in the days of 
the apostles, is evident. It is a foolish assumption of the 
toman Catholics that these four “virgins’’ were the first 
nuns; but it is equally unwarrantable to found upon the fact 
that they prophesied, an argument in favor of the public 
preaching of women. The original does not indicate more 
than that they had this gift while Paul was there. Paul's 
views on the public prophesying of women had already been 
expressed (1 Cor. 14: 34, 35), and were repeated in an epistle 
after this (1 Tim. 2: 12). In any case, no principle for ogdi- 
nary times can be deduced from the extraordinary gifts of 
apostolic times. —Ridule. 


V.10. Agabus. That this is the same person referred to in 
chap. 11: 28 is every way probable; his name, office, and 
residence are the same.— Abbott. 


V.11. He took Paul's girdle. This was according to a cus- 
tom not unfrequent with prophets, of representing some future 
events by actions expressive of them. See Isa. 20: 2; Jer. 
13: 1-4; 27: 2, plan “0 

Into the hands of the Gentiles. That is, the Romans, for 
the Jews had not, properly speaking, the power of life and 





death. And as Agabus said he should be delivered into the 
hands of the Gentiles, he showed thereby that they would 
attempt to destroy his life. This prediction of Agabus was 
literally fulfilled (see verse 33).—Adam Clarke. 


V. 12. Besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. Paul knew 
that in that prediction there was the force of a precept: his 
companions and the people of that place did not know it.— 
Bengel. 


V.13. What mean ye? The Lord, who be at the grave 
of Lazarus, does not demand that his disciples should extirpate 
all naturad feeling; but it is his will that grief, however 
natural and just, should yield to the power of a childlike 
faith and of victorious hope ; and He himself is mighty in the 
weak.— Leonhardi. 


For the name of the Lord Jesus. Not the cross for the sake 
of the cross, but the cross for the sake of the Lord! He who 
desires the Crucified One without the cross, grasps at His 
shadow. A Christianity without the cross is a Christianity 
without Christ—Monod. 


V. 15. Took up our carriages. Having packed up our bag- 
gage, having placed it upon the beasts of burden. . . . This 
is ever an important item in Eastern traveling, and it was 
natural that take a companion of the journey, should men- 
tion it. If the alms which they were carrying to Jerusalem 
(chap. 24: 17) consisted in part of raiment or provisions, the 
loading and unloading would require more than ordinary 
attention.— Hackett. 





ST. PAUL’S COURAGE. 
[From Vaughan's Church of the Early Days.] 


Courage is, in some eenses, a natural gift. I do not sup- 
pose that a man by any effort of the will can make bimself 
out of a constitutionally timid a physically brave man. 
Men differ beyond limit in their seer | to pain. Great 
men—men whose career was singularly bold as politicians or 
statesmen—have been found incapable of bearing an opera- 
tion: they have died with a wound unprobed. It was not 
cowardice: it was a nervous temperament of singular sensi- 
bility. There have been soldiers who lacked physical cour- 
age: they have had to lash themselves to a battle by the bare 
sense of duty or by the less noble yet not contempuble dread 
of disgrace. We ought to respect tenfo'd a man who has tri- 
umphed over such obstacles. He may have mistaken his call- 
ing; but that man’s bravery was worth all the hardihood of 
those who knew what it cost and could laugh at him. If 
there be a choice, I respect even more the man who recanted 
his true creed to avoid the fire, and then in the death which 
at last he faced held his right hand separately in the flame as 
though to punish its weakness, than the readier and more 
instant resolution of his brave fellow-martyre, who at once 
sealed their faith with their blood, and rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to euffer shame for truth. 


Courage in a physical sense is a gift. I say not that even 
in this sense it may not be gained, or almost gained, by reso- 
lute training But to the very end men must differ, and 
differ widely, in the facility or the difficulty of endurance. 
God gives, and God gives not: what hast thou, the bravest of 
us, which thou didst not receive? 

But I do not know that St. Paul’s courage was of this 
nature. The few hints which reach us seem rather to point 
an opposite way. Was he not describing some real character- 
istic, when he ‘wrote to the Corinthians, ‘1 was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling”? I picture 
him to myself as of a feeble rather than a herculean frame ; 
as a man whom men would call timid, nervous, shrinking, 
sensitive, rather than as one who overawed by his pres- 
ence or struck terror by his speech And yet when was 
ever a courage more courageous? When did St. Paul ever 
shrink from danger? When did he ever avoid a place 
because it was full of enemies? When did he ever decline a 
du y, whether of word or action, because it might bring risk 
to position or liberty, to life or limb? What a catalogue is 
that which he gives us of physical endurances in the 11th 
chapter of the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians! “ Of the Jews 
five times received 1 forty stripes save one: thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep : in journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils b 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in peri 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness.” If St. Paul was not made for courage, 
at least he had learned it. 


And how learned it? The secret is told in a few words of 
the text [Acts 21: 13]. 

We have all heard of the strength which a weak woman 
will put forth in saving a loved child from flood or fire; of 
the bravery with which a wife will encounter perils for a 
husband, when his life is threatened or his honor jeopardied. 
Such examples are not instances of changes of character: but 
they show the force of circumstances in raising character 
above its common level. Yet suppose now that this trans- 
forming cause were constant in its operation : would that love 
which Les wrought wonders under sudden impulse be less 
powerful, think you, if the demand upon it were repeated, 
were perpetual? Love is stronger than death, stronger than 
the fear of death, stronger than the present sense of any pain, 
however depressing or however agonizing. Just such was 
that motive which St. Paul here indicates—that motive of 
which his life was the result—when he speaks of being ready 
to be bound and ready to die for the name of the Lord Jesus. 
The love of Christ constrained him. Above the pain of any 
isolation, of any torture, of any execution, towered high aloft 
the name, that is, the revelation, the character, the person, of 
Him who while he was yet a sinner had died for him and 
risen ; of Him who had once spoken to him from heaven, and 
taken him by an act of free compassion for His messenger 
and His witness. it was this which raised him ont of him- 
self, and made it easier to him to suffer, easier (if need be) 
even to die, than once to forget or forsake or deny the Per- 
son who was dearer to him than the very life itself. This 
was the spring of Paul's courage; and it carried him through 
the toils and pains and sorrows of a life which he could only 
describe, in his own strong way, as a daily death, 
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LESSONS AND GOLDEN TEXTS FOR 1878. 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 


FIRST QUARTER, 


January 6, 

1. Renosoam, First Kiya or Jupan. 2 Chron. 12; 1-12, 
Commit verses 5-7, 

Golden Text: When he humbied himself, the wrath of the Lord 
turned from him. Verse 12. 

January 13 

2, AsA FarrHrvun. to nuts Gop, 2 Chron. 14:1-11. Commit 
verses 2.5. 

Golden Text: Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, whether 
with many, or with them that have no power. Verse 11. 

January 20. 

3. Toe Covenant Renewep. 2 Chron. 15: 8-15. Commit 
verses 10-12. 

Golden Text; Be ye strong therefore, and let not your hands be 
weak: for your work shall be rewarded 

January 27. 

4. JEHOSHAPHAT'’s Prosperity. 2 Chron. 17: 1-10. Commit 
verses 3-6. 

Golden Text; And they taught in Judah, and had the book of 
the law of the Lord with them, and went about throughout all the 
cities of Judah, and taught the people. Verse 9. 

February 3. 

5, JenosHarnat Rerrovep, 2Chron.19:1-9. Commit verses 
1-4. 

Golden Text; There is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor 
respect of persons, nor taking of gifts. Verse 7, 

February 10. 

6. JenosnarHat Heirep or Gop, 2 Chron. 20: 14.22. Com- 
mit verses 17, 18. 

Golden Text: Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be 
established ; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper. Verse 20. 

February 17. 

7. Joash ReParRine tHE TEMPLE. 2 Chron, 24: 4-13, Com- 
mit verses 8-10. 

Golden Text: Joash was minded to repair the house of the 
Lord. Verse 4. 


Verse 7, 


February 24, 
8. Uzztan's Pripk Punisnep, 2 Chron. 26: 16-23. Commit 
verses 19, 20, 
Golden Text: Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. Prov, 16: 18. 
March 3. 
9. AHAz's PersisTENT WicKEDNEss. 2 Chron. 28: 19-27. Com- 
mit verses 22-24. 
Golden Text: And in the time of his distress did he trespass yet 
more against the Lord: this is that king Ahaz. Verse 22. 
March 10. 
10. Hezexian’s Goop Reiay. 2 Chron, 20: 1-11. Commit 
verses 3 6, 
Golden Text: And in every work that he began . . 
with all his heart, and prospered, 2 Chron, 31: 21. 
March 17, 
11, HezeKIAu AND THE AssyRIANS. 2 Chron. 32. 9-21. Com- 
mit verses 19-21. 
Golden Text: With him is an arm of flesh; but with us is the 
Lord our God to help us, and to fight our battles, Verse 8. 
March 24. 
12. Manassen Broveut to REPENTANCE. 2 Chron. 33: 9-16. 
Commit verses 12, 13. 
Golden Text: Asmany as I love, I rebuke and chasten : be zeal- 
ous therefore, and repent. Rev. 3: 19. 
March 31. 
13, Review of lessons for the quarter; or, a missionary, a 
temperance, or other lesson, selected by the school. 


. he did it 





SECOND QUARTER, 


April 7. 

1. Jostan's Earty Pisry. 2 Chron. 34: 1-8. Commit verses 
1-3. 

Golden Text: Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. Eccl. 12: 1. 

April 14, 

2. Tux Scrirrures Found AND SEARCHED, 2 Chron, 34: 14-22. 
Commit verses 20, 21. 

Golden Text: Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal fife: and they are they which testify of me. John 
5: 39. 

April 21. 

8. JEREMIAH IN Prison. Jer. 33: 1-9. Commit verses 8, 9. 

Golden Text: Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show 
thee great and mighty things, which thou knowest not. Verse 3. 

April 28 

4. Tue Recuasites. Jer. 35: 12-19. Commit verses 18, 19. 

Golden Text; Will ye not receive instruction to hearken to my 
words? saith the Lord. Verse13. 

May 5. 

5. THe Capriyviry or Jupan. Jer. 52: 1-11, Commit verses 
6-8. 

Golden Text: Jerusalem hath grievously sinned; therefore she 
is removed. Lam. 1: 8. 

May 12. 

6. Tue Captives in Basyton. Dan. 1: 8-17. Commit verses 

12-15. 


May 19. 
7. NepucHADNEzzAR's DrEAM, Dan. 2: 36-45. Commit verses 
44, 45. 
Golden Text: There is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets. 
Verse 28. 
May 26. 
8. Tue Fiery Furnace. Dan. 3: 21-27. Commit verses 23-25. 
Golden Text: Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace. Verse 17. 
June 2. 
9. THE HANDWRITING ON THE Wat. Dan. 5: 22-31, Com- 
mit verses 25-28, 
Golden Text: Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting. Verse 27. 
June 9. : 
10. DANIEL IN THE Lion’s Den. Dan. 6: 14-23. Commit 
verses 20-22, 
Golden Text: My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt me. Verse 22. 
June 16. 
11. MesstaAn’s Kinapom. Dan. 7: 9-14. Commit verses 13, 14. 
Golden Text: Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever: the scep- 
tre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Psalm 45: 6. 
June 23. 
12, THe Decree or Cyrus. 2 Chron. 36 : 22, 23. 
verses 22, 23. 
Golden Text: Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned. 
Isa. 40: 2. 


Commit 


June 30, 
13. Review of lessons for the quarter; or, a missionary, a 
temperance, or other lesson, selected by the school. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


THIRD QUARTER, 


July 7. 
1, Birth or CuHRist THE Lorp. Luke 2 :.8-20. Commit 
verses 10-14. i 
Golden Text: For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Verse 11. 
July 14. 
2. Te CHILDHOOD oF Jesus, Luke 2: 40-52, Commit verses 
46-49, 
Golden Text: And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man, Verse 52. 
July 21. 
8. Ministry OF JOHN THE Baptist, Luke 3: 15-22, Commit 
verses 15-17, 
Golden Text: For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and 
shall drink neither wine nor strong drink, Luke 1: 15, 
July 28. - 
4, Jesus at NazAreTH, Luke 4: 16-30, Commit verses 18-21. 
Golden Text: And they were astonished at his doctrine; for his 
word was with power. Verse 32, 
August 4, 
5. Toe Dravuaut or FisHes, Luke 5: 1-11, Commit verses 
8-11, 
Golden Text: And when they had brought their ships to land, 
they forsook all, and followed him, Verse 11, 
August 11, 
6. THe Centurion’s Farts, Luke 7: 1-10. Commit verses 
68, 
Golden Text: According to your faith be it unto you, Matt, 9:29, 
August 18, 
7. THE Wipow or Nain. Luke 7: 11-17. Commit verses 
12-15. 
Golden Text: And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her, Weep not. Verse 13. 
August 25. 
8. THe Frienp or Sinners. Luke 7: 40-50. Commit verses 
41-43, 
Golden Text: This man receiveth sinners. Luke 15: 2. 
September 1. 
9, RetuRN oF THE SEvENTY. Luke 10: 17-24, 
verses 21, 22. 
Golden Text: Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye 
see. Verse 23. 


Commit 


September 8. 
10. THe Goop Samaritan. Luke 10: 30-37. Commit verses 
33-37. 
Golden Text: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Gal, 
5: 14. 
September 15. 
11. IMrortuNITY IN PRAYER. Luke 11; 5-13, Commit verses 
9-13. 
Golden Text: Men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
Luke 18: 1. 
September 22. 
12. WARNING AGAINST CoveTousNEss. Luke 12: 13-23, Com- 
mit verses 16-20. 
Golden Text : Take heed, and beware of covetousness,. Verse 15. 
September 29. 
13. Review of lessons for the quarter; or, a missionary, a 
temperance, or other lesson, selected by the school. 





FOURTH QUARTER. 
October 6, 





Golden Text: A good understanding have all they that do his 
commandments. Psa. 111; 10, 


1, WARNING aGAINsT ForMAtism. Luke 13: 22-30, Commit 
verses 24-27, 
Golden Text: Strive to enter in at the strait gate: for many, 








I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able, 
Verse 24. 
October 13. 
2. THe GospeL Feast, Luke 14: 15-24 Commit verses 23, 24. 
Golden Text: Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God, Verse 15. 
October 20. 
3. THE Propigat Soy, Luke 15: 11-24. 
17-20. 
Golden Text: I am poor and needy ; yet the Lord thinketh upon 
me. Psa. 40: 17. 


Commit verses 


October 27. 
4. THe Rich Man anp Lazarus, Luke 16: 19-31. Commit 
verses 22-25. 
Golden Text: The wicked is driven away in his wickedness 
but the righteous hath hope in his death. Prov, 14: 32. 
November 3. 
5. THe Ten Lepers. Luke 17: 11-19. Commit verses 15-19. 
Golden Text: And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten 
cleansed? but where are the nine? Verse 17. 
November 10. 
6. Wuom THE Lorp RECEIVES. 
verses 13-16. 
Golden Text: Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein. 
Verse 17, 


Luke 18: 9-17. Commit 


November 17. 

7. ZACCHEUS THE PuBLicaN. Luke 19; 110. Commit verses 
3-6. 

Golden Text: The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost. Verse 10. 

November 24. 

8. JupAisM OverTHROWN. Luke 21: 821. Commit verses 
14-19. 

Golden yext: And when he was come near, he beheld the city, 
and wept over it. Luke 19: 41. 

December 1. 

9, THE Lorp's Supper. Luke 22: 10-20. 
17-20. 

Golden Text: For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come. 1 Cor. 11: 26. 

December 8. 

10. Tue Cross, Luke 23: 33-46. Commit verses 44-46. 

Golden Text: God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Gal. 6: 14. 

December 15. 

11. THE WALK To Emmaus. Luke 24: 13-32. Commit verses 
28-32. 

Golden Text; And they said one to another, Did not our heart 
burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the Scriptures? Verse 32. 

December 22. 

12. THe Saviour'’s Last Worps. Luke 24: 44-53. Commit 
verses 49-53. 

Golden Text: Lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world, Amen. Matt, 28: 20. 

December 29. 

13. Review of lessons for the quarter; or, a missionary, a 

temperance, or other lesson, selected by the school. 


Commit verses 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_~>——_. 


_ CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


Ontario and Quebec, Provincial, at Guelph, Ont. 
Kansas, State, at Ottawa. 
New Hampshire, State, at Nashua 
New Jersey, State, at Paterson 








October 9-11 
October 16-18 
November 5-7 
~November 13-15 

















SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—The general statistics of the body known as the Evan- 
gelical Association have just been published. The abstract 
for their last year, given below, will be of interest to many: 


Conferences reporting-......._.__________- 19 
Churches included in reports.___._______-_- 1,354 
Sunday-schools included_________________- 1,741 
Officers and teachers in these schools_______ 19,295 
Sunday-school scholars_____.____________-- 166,344 
Volumes in libraries__..._....._--------_. 192,333 


—Representatives of the Sunday-schools of Kings County, 
N. Y., are summoned to meet at the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
on-Tuesday, October 2, at ten o’clock, A. M., sessions to be 
held in the afternoon and evening also. The circular to 
the schools contains these points : 


Each school is invited to send delegates, (not less than three.) 
male and female, Will you please forward the names of the dele- 
gates from your school as soon as you possibly can, and they will 
secure seats in the centre of the church? Your school is also 
requested to select one or two brief questions that you consider of 
chief importance in the object, aim, management, or some depart- 
ment of Sunday-school work, to be answered or debated in the 
Convention. Names of delegates and questions to be forwarded by 
September 18 to J. R. Morris, 154 Dean Street, Brooklyn. The 
prompt co-operation of your school in the above suggestions will 
add greatly to the success and interest of the meeting. Lunch 
will be provided for delegates, 


—A correspondent of The London Christian, writing 
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from Bitlis, Turkey, says this of the church and Sunday- 
school work there : 

Daring last year our people were favored with a revival of 
religion, during which our congregation was increased from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred, and out of whom over one 
hundred professed to have met with a change of heart. Special 
attention is given to encourage the constant, daily, regular perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures. Last year over forty read the Bible 
through by course during the year. Nearly all who know how to 
read are aiming to do so the present year. This, in addition to 
their sustaining the Sabbath school, in which all in our Sabbath 
congregation take an active part. Furthermore, Mrs Knapp has 
recently, aside from the Sabbath school lessons, commenced the 
instructing a class of boys, for which purpose she finds great help 
from the series of Bible questions you are now publishing in The 
Christian. 


—The proceedings of the Maine State Sunday School 
Convention, held at Skowhegan in May last, have been 
issued in pamphlet form. In addition to a report of the 
proceedings in the Convention, there is a detailed showing 
of the schools with their denominational connections, super- 
intendents, and statistics. This table is arranged by 
counties and the schools are given alphabetically. The 
totals from the sixteen counties are as follows: 


BORG SUPT An crnccnncennccaseceeses 244 
ON Sh eS cd dneenwabawnn 2,227 
SI isu ci 0 stain lis acini “Satoh lowe tie 19,791 
Money raised for Sunday-school purposes___- $9,838 
Ee BY CR ins ca dccitibewnencnne 54,431 
Conversions reported____.......-.---------- 1,262 
Schools held through the year___.....------ 176 
Schools using the uniform lessons___....~--- 223 


The secretary, Mr. David Cargill, of Augusta, Me., can 
furnish copies of this report. 


—Thousands of people from the North go to Florida for 
a temporary or permanent home. They and their friends 
will be interested to know of the Sunday-school missionary 
work which is done there by the American Sunday School 
Union through Mr. Eastman, a son of the former secre- 
tary of the Tract Society. As to the need of this work 
there, one fact is significant. He says, “In looking over 
the reports of a certain association having over twenty 
churches, I find that never, since 1873, have they reported 
more than ten Sunday-schools; and a committee on Sunday- 
schools found so little to do that they asked to be dis- 
charged.” He recently drove one hundred miles through a 
thinly settled and very poor, swampy country to visit one 
school. On another occasion he rode nine miles into the 
thick forest, in a rude mule-cart, seated on bags of meal, 
to find, in a wild desolate place, a family of culture and 
refinement recently arrived, surrounded by a few neighbors 
whose children were growing up in ignorance and Sabbath- 
breaking, having no school within twenty miles. That 
family must have a school; and he organized another 
nine miles off. He recently started a new school, at the 
request of a minister of a new church, in a region full of 
shallow cypress swamps, where the people are very poor, 
and not one half of them able to read. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Moody was announced to preach on Sunday last 
before the students of Amherst College. 


—The Rev. R. W. Dale of Birmingham, Eng., who is to 
deliver a course of lectures before the Yale Theological 
Seminary, arrived in this country last week. 


—The Rev. Dr. William G. Schaufiler, of Constantinople, 
for forty-five years a missionary of the American Board in 
Turkey, has returned with his wife to this country. He 
has just entered upon his eightieth year. One of his sons 
is the Rev. Henry A. Schaufiler, a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board in Moravia; and another is the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, pastor of the Olivet Chapel, in New York City. 
Of Dr. Schauffler, the New York Observer says that he 

Was ordained November 14, 1831, as a missionary to the East, 
and arrived at Constantinople, August 1, 1832, Here he was one 
of the earliest members of the noble band of missionaries, whose 
names and whose praise are in all the churches, one of the most 
remarkable companies of the servants of Christ that have ever 
been associated in missionary work. It was of this band that 
the Earl of Shaftesbury took delight in saying: “I do not believe 
that in the whole history of missions, I do not believe that in the 
history of diplomacy, or in the history of any negotiations carried 
on between man and man, we can find anything to equal the 
wisdom, the soundness, and the pure evangelical truth of the body 
of men who constitute the American mission.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Schanfiler visited this country just twenty years ago. They have 
now come to spend their last days among their children and their 
numerous Christian friends, who give to them a cordial welcome 
and who will rejoice to have them tarry here for a season on their 
way to their better home. Their presence, like that of their 
beloved associates, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Goodell, who have passed 
onward, will be to the churches of this country, while they are 
spared among us, a constant benediction and a living commenda- 
tion of the cause of Christian missions. 





—George Miiller, whose “Life of Trust” is so well 
known to the Christian world, and whose coming to this 
country has been anticipated with so much interest, has 
arrived, and is already at work in the churches of Brooklyn. 
The New York Tribune, in giving an account of Mr. Mul- 
ler’s service at Dr. Budington’s Church, gives a sketch of 
the eminent man himself, as also of his wife, who is with 
him. It says: 

In front of the speaker sat Mrs. Muller, an old lady, whose 
pleasant face and child-like expression of countenance character- 
ized her as a fitting companion to a husband so strong in the faith, 
She was absorbed in the address, and often reflected her husband's 
earnestness of manner, When he said that after receiving the 
needed funds in answer to prayer, the orphans failed to appear 
because he hadn't prayed for them, she burst into a merry little 
laugh, while the audience broke out in a substantial smile. Mr. 
Miller speaks with an energy that does not often accompany 
seventy-two years, although he does not descend to ranting. He 
is tall, of soldierly bearing, and his gray hair is well brushed back 
from a high forehead, His elocution is strongly marked with a 
German accent, but he speaks with the earnestness of thorough 
conviction. He isa native of Kroppenstidt, Prussia, was gradu- 
ated at Halle, and went to England in 1829, In 1830 he became a 
pastor of a small independent chapel at Teignmouth. He soon 
refused to receive any salary, believing that God would provide 
for all financial necessities in direct answer to prayer. This theory 
he carried out in 1832, when a pastor at Bristol, and his only 
salary consisted of voluntary contributions; and at the close of 
1833 four schools were under his control, He soon enlarged the 
scope of his benevolent enterprises, and, after hiring a house for an 
orphanage in 1836, by June, 1837, over $5,000 had been volun- 
tarily contributed. The orphans quickly increased in numbers, 
and in 1845 he began to pray for $50,000, with which to erect a 
large building and meet current expenses. Gifts began to appear 
in December, when $5,000 came in, and in the following July 
$10,250, By January, 1847, about $46,000, in addition to what 
was necessary for current expenses, had been received, and in 1850 
his annual receipts reached in all $40,000, which, Mr. Miller said, 
came without solicitation in answer to prayer. He kept on pray- 
ing, and in January, 1851, he received $15 000; in 1852, $7,500, 
and in 1853, $65,500. He also received during the year ending 
May, 1870, $189,375, with which 189 missionaries and 122 schools 
were supported or assisted, 2,261 orphans maintained, and 47,413 
Bibles distributed, From October, 1830, to May, 1874, he received, 
in all, $3,085,000, by means of which 38,800 children were taught, 
467,000 Bibles distributed, 50,000,000 tracts circulated, 4,408 
orphans and 190 missionaries supported. The five orphan-houses 
are vested in a Board of Trustees; but they have no endowments, 
as Mr, Miiller’s theory is that money will be forthcoming when 


needed, He is now pastor of a church with a membership of nine 
hundred, 








THIS AND THAT. 


—_—————— 


—The substantial Presbyterian Banner has entered upon 
its sixty-fourth year of publication. Its continuance in 
public favor is a good indication of the ability with which 
it has been conducted. 


—The Sunday School Times is not the only Sunday- 
school weekly published in the United States. The Sun- 
day School Worker and Temperance Advocate, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is a bright and well-conducted weekly paper 
devoted to the interests indicated in its title. It has been 
recently enlarged and improved, and it gives other signs 
of deserved prosperity. 


—Dying words and emotions are not the surest test of a 
Christian character. The shouts of “glory” which the 
newspapers report from many murderers on the scaffold are 
not the most cheering evidence that the men who utter 
them are truly the children of God. A Western clergy- 
man is quoted in The Christian Register as recently giving 
expression to this thought in these striking words : 

I am not so much pleased now when I see an impoverished soul 
start for the heavenly Jerusalem with a flourish of hallelujah, to 
drive its empty wagon rattling up the golden streets. I am more 


refreshed when I see one move off in silence and in heaviness, and 
probably better loaded. 


—By no means will The Interior admit that the religious 
periodical press is behind the secular in ability or spright- 
liness or conduct. In response to the dying words of The 
New Yerk Witness, it says : 3 

It is not true that religious weeklies contain “little matter as 
compared with political papers,” nor is it true that they are less 
interesting or attractive. We will place the poorest of a doze 
religious papers that we can select against the best political weekly 
in the country, and risk comparison for quantity, quality, variety, 
scholarship, literary finish, wit, brilliance, and general attractive- 
ness—leaving the claim of morals and religion out of the question. 
... The first-class religious newspaper, at $2.50 or $3.00 per 
annum, is the cheapest production of human labor. The man who 
purchases it gets more of the products of hard labor than can be 
had in any other form; and he gets also more that is pleasant, 
profitable, and permanently valuable in education to himself and 
his family than can be secured by any other equal expenditure. 


—In one of a series of “Sermons to the Young,” pub- 





lishing in The Jewish Messenger, the Rev. Dr. Barr, a Jew- 
ish rabbi, has these words of warning against “ an impu- 
dent countenance, that will not have respect for the old, 
nor show favor to the young :” 


My boys, nothing was more repulsive to the feelings of our fore- 
fathers, and I may add nothing is more disagreeable in the eyes of 
right and noble-minded people, than to meet with men whose bear- 
ing and deportment is unfortunately marked and disgraced by an 
impudent countenance. A person of an impudent countenance 
laughs in the faces of old and venerable men, jokes at things con 
sidered by others as sacred and divine, draws into dust the highest 
and noblest aspirations of man and mankind, and looks upon the 
world as if it was merely a scene for low, noisy, and vulgar mani- 
festations. Our text says, “an impudent face despises the old and 
the young,” and nothing is indeed more truthful than this remark. 
As regards the young, impudent persons find a secret pleasure to 
harass, to annoy, to vex, even to beat them, and concerning the 
old, personified impudence does not see any harm to call a father 
“the old man,” and a mother “the old woman,” My boys, do not 
join the assembly of the impudent and scoffing, avoid their society, 
and pay special attention to the words of Solomon in his proverbs, 
which say that “a wicked man shows impudence in his face.” 
Turn to the other side, to the modest men, and prove by a quiet, 
unpretentious, and righteous demeanor that you desire to belong 
to that class of human beings whose soul is a divine reflex of God’s 
purity and greatness, 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— ee 


LIVES OF ST. PAUL.* 


One very important gain through the International Les- 
sons is the multiplication of popular editions of biblical com- 
mentaries and other helps to Bible study. The increased 
demand for comments on a given portion of Scripture justifies 
publishers in the issue of works which can be put at alow 
price only in the expectation of a very large sale. A good 
illustration of this gain to the public is found in the various 
new editions of Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul,” two of which we now bring to the notice of 
our readers. 

Formerly this work was available only in its two-volume 
edition, at a cost of $5.00, Then its ‘“ People’s Edition,” 
abbreviated by Dean Howson, was obtainable in a single 
volume at $3.50. Latterly the complete work is offered in 
one large volume for $3.50. And now we have the substance 
of the whole for $1.25, or less. 

The “ People’s Edition,” as issued by the Columbian Book 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is a marvel of cheapness. It is a 
large octavo of nearly one thousarid pages, with distinct 
type and a handsome page. It claims to give the full text 
and appendices of the original work,—‘ People’s Edition,’’— 
with thirty-five hundred of the notes and references; also a 
valuable series of maps and plans, and pictorial illustrations. 
It is offered at $125 by express, with charge of carriage 
at the cost of the purchaser ; or at $1.50, when sent by mail, 
prepaid. 

Mr. Syckelmore’s edition claims to give the full text and 
appendices of the original unabridged work,—Greek refer- 
ences included,—but without the notes. It is a twelvemo 
volume of nearly eight hundred pages, of good type and 
paper, and is offered to all Sunday-school teachers at $1.20. 

Of the superiority of Conybeare and Howson's work to all 
other lives of St. Paul there can hardly be a question. As 
Mr. Spurgeon says of it, “It stands like some o’ertopping 
Alp,a marvel among scriptural biographers.” There are com- 
paratively few teachers who cannot now find it within their 
reach; and the teacher who can afford it ought to have one 
of these editions or the other, if he has not already a more 
expensive set. 


*Lure anp Episties or St. Pavt. By Conybeare and Howson. 
People’s Edition. Hartford, Conn.: Columbian Book Company. 
8vo, pp. 976. Cloth, $1.25. 

Lire AND Episties oF THE Apostie Paut. By Conybeare and Howson. 
Philadelphia: William Syckelmore. 12mo, pp, 764, Cloth, $1.20, 





Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers—Next 
to the pleasure of reading a really good new book, is that of 
having an old favorite in « worthy shape ; and it is a matter 
for congratulation that publishers are now finding it to their 
interest to put forth handsome editions of standard authors. 
We do not mean books of luxury ; but copies from good, legi- 
ble type, tastefully arranged, clearly printed upon good paper, 
and neatly bound,—books for reading, not for display. Of 
these we have before had occasion to notice six of Mr. Rolfe’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, and now—equal to any of 
these—we have before us his edition of this most unique and 
visionary and singularly beautiful of Shakespeare’s come- 
dies. The text is the result of a careful collation of Fisher's 
and Roberts's quartos and the folio of 1623 with the leading 
modern editions. The history of the play and of the sources 
of the plot are discussed in a brief Introduction, to which is 
appended a series of extracts from Drake, Hunter, Geronius, 
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Hi Verplanck, Schlegel, and other commentators EDUCATIONAL. 


on the great dramatist. The notes and paral- 
lel passages are unusually interesting and well | 
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A POPULAR BOOK. 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. 


EST PENN SQUARE ACADEMY 


and Illustrations, 





mos 


pial, ee se 


Se it 





| ih culled, the illustrations are neat and appro- | 

priate ; and altogether it would be difficult to 
gather together more pleasing material within 
the compass of one hundred and ninety-five | 
(Sq. 16mo, pp. 195, 


pages of lucid print. 
Cloth, 90 cents.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 





A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
is 24,000 
Advertisers are free to examine 


week. 
copies. 
the subscription list at any time. 


The edition this week 





SEE in advertisement what Dr. Howson 
says of the omission of notes, etc. 

Tue “ Food for the Lambs,” published at 
Springfield, Ill., by Edwin A. Wilson, is one 
of the best little papers issued in this coun- 
try, if the kind words spoken for it by very 
many of the dear friends who have charge of 
the little folks in our Sunday-schools mean 
' anything. 





No REMEDY equals the admirable Cough 
Lozenges known as Spencer's Chloramine 
Pastilles. Druggists have a ready sale for 
them. Principal Depot, 107 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents for 
sample box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
Special Agents, Philadelphia. 





Tue Present Series or SunDAY-Scnoon 
Lessons become doubly interesting by using 
good maps of Palestine and St. Paul's Jour- 
neys, published by the American Tract 
Society, New York. They are in book 
form, bound in cloth. 50 cents for the 
two. Send to Depository, 1512 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Either one in an en- 
velope, 25 cents. 





Messrs. J.B. Watkins & Co, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, make an attractive offer of 
profitable investment on good security in 
their advertisement on the last page of this 
paper. They refer, for their own character 
and for confirmation of their statements, to 
well-known clergymen and other gentlemen 
of established reputation in different por- 
tions of the country. Any one desiring 
further information will do well to send for 
their descriptive pamphlet. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 





Saratoga Spainas —Drs Strong's Remedi Insti- 
tute has nosuperior in location, or the variety and 


efficienry of iis appliances, for the treaiment of 


nervous, lung. female. and other disvexses. Learn 
more of them by sending for a circular, 





The Convention 
® 
i and Choir. 
By S. W. STRAUB. 

© For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Schools, Etc. 

Very attractive and perfectly graded Elemen- 

ao ery mercies, Sparkling Te = ye ag 
un a age : the 

SP Genad Scored and betainr Chorues. 


320 pages; only $1.00; $10.00 per dozen. 
"> Choir Leaders, Singing School Teach- 


Con houlk i 
eer ee esis chia’ Bt tine 
CROWN OF GLORY. GOOD CHEER! 


BY S. W. STRAUB. BY 8S. W. STRAUB. 
A splendid collection of new For Singing Classes, ete., 


B Si Music ; ie 4 Praised | the MOST and BEST for the 
alll gscts. $3.60 perdoz. | money; ouly6oc. $6. per doz. 


For sale by Music Dealers and Booksellers generally, 


Either book sent post free for retail price. Specimen pages free. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago, !il- 


WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 


MAGIC INDELIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN, 
With one dip of this Pen in cold water it will 





write an entire page, and is indclibie for marking 
Agents wanted in every city and town in 
i will send sample on receipt of 10 | 
cents, or three for 25 cents, together with my whole- 


clothing. 
the Union, 


sale Lilustrated Catalogue. 
W.A. HAY WARD, 


Box 4876, 212 Broadway, N. : er 





INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 





200 pages with Ma 
Circulars of all the 1 ing schools combined in 
| this one publication, a standard medium of com- 

munication between schools and intending patrons, 
wherein parents and guardians may o all the 
information relating to the better class of scholastic 
institutions in the country necessary to the selec- 
tion of such a one as they may be in search of, 
without the inconvenience incident to the us 
means of collecting the same, 

For the above-stated purpose free upon receipt of 
postage, 6 cents. 

Pamphlets and information of schools furnished 
GRATUITOUSLY. 

HEADQUARTERS ror SCHOOL INFORMATION. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 

PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- 
nates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No 
charge to Principals or Families.) 

‘Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- 
tions. Send stamp for application form. 

The School Gazette, interesting to teacher, to 
| pupil, to pons Send for specimen copy. 

30 UNION SQUARE (4th Ive. side), New York. 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square(Broadway side),New York, 


Recommends and endorses Principals, Professors. and 
Ass stants of the highest culture and standing for 
colleves, public and private schools; ace mplished 
Tutors and Governesses f r f.milies; amo gives 
p-reats and gua:diaos such advi-e respectirg 
schools as ena les them to select wit perfect safety. 
Twelve yours’ successful eAperience in tne 
management of “The American School Institute ” 
affords superior facilities for meeting any demand. 
For information apply to MISS M. J youna. 


Thorough Preparation Jor Business! Ss 


Bl pRvANt & S RATTON 
BusINess 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
198 Ss. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Te’ egta hic Dept. in charge 


of the Manager and Electrican of the 
Bi Ailanticand Pacific Telegraph Co, Pa 



















full particulars, call_or send for free 
iliustrated circular, J. E.Soc.e, Pres. 





LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 
] town, N. J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 
open on Tuesday, September 4th. Within five miles 


of the Blue Ridge, its situation is gg te and 


healthy. The instruction is careful and thorough; 
the building is supplied with pure water, and h 
by steam, The government is as mild as is compati- 


ble with efficiency, and the table is well oo 
H. D. GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, 
ee Blairstown, New Jersey. 
"Deen VALLEY ACADEMY, 
DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO,, PA. 
An institution where boys receive a judicious 
Christian traming in preparati n for college, busi- 
ness, orthe professions. Location healthy. Charges 
very low. For catalogues, address 
F. D +NLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal. 





ISS SALISBURY'S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 

Pittsfield, Mass, Fall term begins September 18, 
A limited number of young ladies received into the 
family of the Principal under her especial care. 
The school offers a pleasant, healthtul home, 
thorough instruction in the common and higher 
Eeglish studies, and excelient advantages in 
French, German, and music. Circulars sent on 
application, 











\ APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
M Ladies, East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 
Established 1863, A thorough graduate course. 
The finest location on the Connecticut River. For 
catalogues address Prof. D.8, BABCOCK, (Pupils 


ean enter at any time.) — 
+ aoe E DE GARMO INSTITUTE, 
RHINEBECK, N. Y., 


For both sexes, prepares for Business or for College. 
For particulars address the Principal, 
JAMES M, DK GARMO. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
G 802. ASea- 
a 








and Commercial College. Founded 1 
de School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 


4 REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Boarding School for Boys. For catalogues apply to 
the Principal, REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, 








MuE MISSES NOTT’S 
English and French Family School for Young 
Ladies, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 

Re-opens Sept, 24th. For Circulars, apply as above, 

h RS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 19, 1877. For circulars, apply to the 


Principal at her residence, 3511 Hamilton Street, 
Philadelphia. 











INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 

Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Painting, and Music, 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





\ ISS SMITH’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
and Children reopens September 19. Eight 
upils received into the family Address care of 
p FRAZER SMITH, West Chester, Pa. 





LASSICAL INSTITUTE, NO, 247 SOUTH THIR- 
teenth St, Phiadelphia, Duties resumed Sep 
tember l0th. J, W. FAIRES .D.D. .Principal. 








EW BRITAIN (Conn.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Address D. N, CAMP, Principal, 


Southwest cor. of Broad and Market Sts., Phila. 

Principal, T. Brantly Langton; Associate Princi- 
pal, Rev. Wiliam Gaihoghes, A. M. 

Departments: 1. Kindergarten (in the parlors of 
No. 2 South Broad (Merrick) St.) 

2. Preparatory school (ground floor of Third Na- 
tional Bank building). 

8 Academy (upper floors of Third National Bank 
building). 

The locality is the most central in Philadelphia 
The upper part of the bank building was specially 
constructed tor school purpo-es, and comprises a 
number of superior class-rooms, a lecture-room, 
and gymnasium. 

The Rev. Wm. Gallagher, who becomes Associate 
Principal, is a graduate of the Boston Latin School, 
and of Harvard University, in the class of 1869. and 
has been at the head of the Classical Départment in 
— Penn Square Academy two years and a 


The Preparatory and Academical Departments 
will open on Monday, September 10th—the Kinder- 
garten, Monday. September 17th. 

The heads of the wifferent departments hold their 
positions in virtue of their tried teaching capacity 

From September, 1876, to April. 1877, fitty five (55) 
new pupils were entered in the several depart- 
ments. ‘the School Magazine and Schou! Pros. ec- 
tus mailed free on applica‘ion to 

LANGTON & GALLAGHER, 

S. W. Cor. of Broad and Market Sts., Phila. 


SS Y MG. A. & Lyceum 


POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS 


Delivered at all the great 
S. S. Assemblies of 1877, 


Before immense and delighted audiences. 

J. S. Ostrander’s Lectures, 
Illustrated with Costumes, Mredels, ete... given 
gratis bef. re 8, 8. Institutes and Normal Cla-ses. 


Address for circular, 208 W. 123d St., Harlem, New 
York City. 








ware Co., 10 miles from Phila,, Pa), under care of 
riends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who pursue the same courses of study and 
receive the same degrees Total expenses, includ- 
ing tuition, board, washing, use o books, etc., $350 a 
year. Noextracharges For catalogue giving full 

particulars as to courses of study. etc., adoress 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


SSM\HE HILL” SCHOOL. Preparatory 


to College and University. Pottstown, 

Pa. Thorough and critical preparation for college. 

Superior location, equipment. gymnasium, library. 
Careful supervision and home culture. 

JOHN MEIGS, Ph.D., Principal. 

References.—President Porter, Yale; President 

Cattell, Lafayette; President McCosh, Princeton: 

Justice Strong, U.S. Supreme Court, 


S rare Co. 0m COLLEGE (Swarthmore, Dela- 








ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


Affords superior advantages in regular and eclec- 
tic studies, Music and Art, and is both a first-class Col- 
lege and a Christian Home, designed for well-pre- 

students not under fourteen years of age. 
sh very moderate. Next sexsion begins Sept. 5. 
Send for a catalogue to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 
Pres’t., Elmira, N. Y. 





MERICAN KINDERGARTEN axnp NORMAL 

SCHOOL, at 33 West 4oth Street, near Madi~on 
Avenue, New York. i8th year begins September 
25th. Miss E. M. Coz, Principal. American Kin- 
dergarten Material cheap and beautiful. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 





OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes, College preparatorv. Institute, 
classical, and scientific courses. Building brick. 
Modern improvements. Climate mild, very healthy. 
Instruction thorough. Begins September 5. Send 
f reatalogue. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


Thirty-four miles from New York. Select, retired, 
new, spacious, C. B. WARRING, Ph. D., Principal. 





ENRY W. SIGLAR’S Boarding Schoo! will re- 
open —— ll. Preparation of boys for Col- 
lege a So ty; boys under fourteen years of age 
referred. For circulars address Principal, New- 
urgh, New York. 





ES, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
aa Feige ~ for a thorough education, For 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


ager samneat FOR YOUNG LADI 





TAMMERING INSTITUTE. DR. WHITE, 417 
4th Ave., N, Y. No pay until cured. Seed for 
circular, 





EEKSKILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for ‘lustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details 


ORRISTOWN, N. J., Boarding School for Boys 
Thirty miles from N.Y. Rev. S. N. Howell, A.M. 











Case's Bible Atl 
Nee Retna etn MRR ee a 

This invaluable work is specially designed to aid Sunday 
Se ‘eachers and Scholars in the study of the /uter- 
national Series of Sunday School Lessons. Tt 16 Quarte 
Maps are accurately compiled from the latest discoveries 
and researches, and cover the whole field of Bible Geemaghy. 
They are clearly engraved, and elecantly printed in colors, 
and are accompanied by COPLOUS EXPLANATORY 
NOTES. Acomplete ALPHABETICAL INDEX en- 
ables any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain. Lake, 
River, or other locality. This comple‘e and practical Atlas 
is essenti:l to every Student of the Bible. The Sunday 
Schox weuee eyes 

“It would not be easy to see how the work could be im- 
proved. We commend it unreservedly, as up to the times, 
accurate, clear, and handy.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


We Aga in every Township to sell this much 
needed work. Ministers, Superintendents, and Teachers of 
either cex, can do their Sunday Schools a 

terms given. 


service, and 
make moncy by introducing it. Libe 
i y address on receipt of the price, 





rms, and full information, to 


% 
Publishers, Iartiord, C 


Nas Ral he rowan 
ona, 


. D. CASE & Co, 





By Mrs. 8S. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large Ifmo, Cloth, lus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fan, good sense, 
and deep feeling. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


weekly, $1.50 per year. 


Sample copie:. five cents 


each, Rev. IRVING A. SEARLES, Paw Paw. Mich, 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Helpful to 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
only 7 cts.a quarter, or 25 cts. a year. 
Send SEVEN CENTS for a ages men 
Namber, and be convinced. ddress 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 803 
Broadway, New York. 


A PLEASING SURPRISE 


Awa'ts all who send $'.25 or $1.50 to Columbien Book 
“o., Hartf rd, Conn, fr“ Life of St Paul.” Less to 
Clubs. 100 octavo pages; 456 illustrations; 3.00 
notes and references in English Sample free. Dr. 
H -wson in Preface to this bork, says. that with ut 
the notes ‘manv part- of the narrative weuld be 
left de-titute of important illustration. and many 
passaves of the Epistles would embarrass rather 
than help the reader.” 





Sermons by Rev. IRV- 
ING A. SEARLES. Rich 
thoughts, Ch: ice Iilus- 
trations. Published 














Ready September 15, A book of unusual interest. 


“Sunshine Among the Clouds.” 


BY WILLIAM D. HEDDEN. 

Showing the power ef truth when severely tested 
bv trial, and based on facts of a most interesting 
and instructive nature. Beautifuily illustrated. 
l2mo. ¢ loth, $1.50. 


U. D. WARD, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LE‘ TURES. 
1877 78—cuoPYRIGHTED. 
HE Boston Dai y Advertiser, 29 Court Street, 
Boston, will publish the Preludes and Lee- 
tures of Rev. JosepH Cook, revised by himself 
from the reporter's notes. In these lectures the 
most recent expositions of European and Ameri- 
can theologians and scientists on Religion, Science, 
and their related topics, will be treated in bril- 
liant and masterly style. Other courses of lec- 
tures of unusual interest are promised, which will 
also be reported. These features, in addition to 
others long established, will make the Daily and 
the Weekly Advertiser for the coming year the 
mostdesirable of newspapers. 

Price of daily, to clergymen, $10 per annum; of 
weekly, $2 per annum, or ten copies to one 


address, $15, 
E. F. WATERS, Treasurer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR 


REV, WILLIAM ARNOT. 


12mo0, $2.00. 


“A life of rare honesty, beauty, and utility.”— 
Weekly Review.” 
THE HIDDEN LIFE. 

Tnoughts on Communion with God. By the Rev. 

Adolph Saphir-..... 1 50 
ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD. 

A Study from the Old Testament. 

Dykes, D.D. 12mo 
DR. HODGE’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. 

Nineteenth edition. 1 75 
BONAR ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST __-. 0 50 
MOORE’S FORGE. A Tale 1 25 
BLACKBERRY JAM. 

By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the “ Bessie 

Books” 2 2 
A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 

By Mrs. Walton, author of “Christie's Old 








By J. Oswald 
1 50 














ER ncinngiene 1 £5 
JACK O'LANTERN, 
For young children. Dlastrated_...--..-... 1 25 


THE PEEP OF DAY LIBRARY; or, Bible His- 
tory for young ehildren. 





Enlarged to 8 vols. lsmo 4 50 
THE GIANT-KILLER, AND SEQUEL. 

By A. L.O. E. Illustrated edition. 16mo-_.. 1 25 
HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 

Reduced to 20 00 





PINE NEEDLES. 

By the au:hor of the “Wide, Wide World.”_ 1 50 
FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PETER. 

By Dr. Macdutf. Illustrated......--.-....... 2 00 
OLIVER OF THE MILL. 

By the author of “ Ministering Children.”_. 1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 





Magnificent Brand-New $650 Rose- 
wood Pianos, onty $175. Must be sold 


Fine Rosewood Upright Pianos, little 
used, cost $800, only $15. Parlor Ur- 
AN gans, 2 stops, $45; 9 stops, $65; 12 
Stops. only $78. Other great bargains. 
“Mr. Beatty sells fir~t-class Pianos and Organs 
lower than any other +stablishment.”"—Herald. You 
ask why? | answer, Hard Times. Our employees 
must have werk. Sales over $1.000,000 annually. 
War comm<enced by the monopolists. Batile raging. 
Particulars free. *ddress hi : 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J., U. 8. A. 
50 ASSORTED or 100 larger Decalcomanies or 
4! 24 Floral Sunday-school cards, 25 cts. 


pictures or 10 cards, 10 cents. 
J, A. PIERCE, 75 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
CROW ELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 
No, 1. 30 Vols. 18mo. $10 00. 
No.2. 15 Vols. 16mo 12 50. 
No.3. 15 Vols. l6mo. 12 50. 





The liberal reduction from former prices, on 
these beautiful and intere-ting series has created 


a larger demand for them than for any other cheap | 


libraries yet offered, and Sunday-schools about to 
increase their library will do well to examine before 
completing their selection, Send for our complete 
catalogue, 

T. Y¥. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF THE 


Student’s 
Combined 
REFERENCE 


BIBL E. 
And Portable 
Scripture 
Library. 


In good sized type. and all in a volume no larger 
than an ordinary Bible. Recommended by such 
workers as Rev H.M. Parsons, Miss Frances E. 
Willard. and others, Prices by mail. from fvur to 
ten dollars, according to style of binding. Also. 
all kinds of Bibles from fifty cents upward, Send 
for descriptive circular of the above to 


EBEN SHUTE, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Is directed to the series of 


“Craded Singers,” 


By 0. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE. 


OUR 


Four books, embracing a carefully graded course | 
from | 
PRIMARY AND JUVENILE TO HIGH SCHOOLS | 

A 


ND ADULT CLASSES. 

Price, No. 1, 25 ets.; No. 2, 50 cts.; No. 3, 75 cts,- 
No. 4, $1.00, Specimen pages sent on application. 
Curriculum, GEORGE F. Model Organ. 

$3.00. ROOT’S $2.50. 

They lead all other works of the kind. Pupils 
and teachers prefer them for reasons which none 
who examine these twin methods can fail to discover. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
For $1.50, gives more good masic than eould be 
beught for ten times that sum in any other way. 
Every number contains thirty-two large pages of 
first-class resding-matter a.u new music. Choice 
of five elegant premiums given to every sub- 
scriber Send stamp for sample and full particulars, 


4a Have you heard of the new “ Visitor Avrto | 


Music Atsum,” which is being presented to Visitor 
readers? Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





Reviewing Made Kasy 
BY THE USE OF THE 


REVIEW HELPS 
ON THE 
International Sunday School Lessons, 
Published on the first of every quarter by the 
American Sunday School . Union. 


t. THE LARGE REVIEW CHART—Printed on sheets 
5 feet long and 3% feet wide, in large bold type, so 
that the whole school may read it. Onny 25 cents 
per quarter, or $1.00 per year postage paid. 

il. THE SUPERINTENDENTS 
Showing how to use the chart, and how to conduct 
the review in the teachers’-meeting and in the 
school-room, with suggestions, questions, black- 
board outlines, and a connected story of the lesson, 
specially prepared for superintendents. 

Ut, THE SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PA. 
PER.—Containing questions on the lesson topics and 
their practical teachings, with the lessons and golden 
texts arranged for responsive reading as an opening 
and aclosiug exercise on review day, or for each 
Sunday of the quarter. 3 

Price of each ( Nos. 2 and 3), 10 copies per quarter, 
10 cent»; per year, 40 cents, postage paid. All over 
10 copies, at the same rates. 

THE ABOVE, FOR THE THIRD QUARTER, are now 
ready, and can be obiained at any of 
depositories —Philade! phia, No. 1122 Chestnut St., 


A, Kirkpatrick. New York, No. 10 Bibie House, 
G. 8. Seofieid, Boston, No 7 Beacon St., dé. &. 
Crowley. Chicago, No. 73 Randolph St., W. R. Port. 


St. Louis, No. 207 N. Sixth St., S. Paxson. 


“ 4 wisely chosen i!lustration is almost essential 
to fasten a truth apon the ordinary mind, and no 
teacher can affuru to neglect this part of his prepa- 
ration,” 


REVIEW PAPER.— 


the Society's | 








| 
! 
/ 
| 


v4 PUBLICATIONS, INSURANCE, 
| AA * THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
SELP-PASTINGSGRAP BOOK™ "5Emenencomesns 


The only convenient 
Scrap-Book made 
Each page is already 
gummed to receive 
your scraps. 





Child’s Book, 1 style, 40 cents each, 

New-paper Comme. 14 styles, 65c, to $4.50, 

Pictorial Serap Book, 3 styles, $2.25, $3.50 and $5.00. 

Prescription Kook, 2 styles, $1.75 and $2.50. 

Pocket Serap Book, 2 styles, 15e. and 20c, 

Any of the above books can be obtained through 
a bookseller, or where there is no bookstore, the 
publishers will send copies by mail or express pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, Send for a descriptive 
circular, 

SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 
Buank Boon -—e~-y 

1I9 and 121 William Street. New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


| AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
| FOR OUR NEW CENTENNIAL 


Pictorial Family Bible, 


AND BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The best and cheapest in the market. Nearly 2,000 
Picto ial 1U..strations, Liberal commission aliowed. 
For terms and circulars, write immediat+ly to the 
oT. LOUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING CO., 
305 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE AGENTS’ HERALD. 

A 32-column, 8-page monthly, 60c. a year, with pre- 
mium. On trial six months 26¢c. Sample copy, 
3c. $50 a month salary to Agents, whe guarantea 
certain number of sub-cribers, with premium of 
$100 GOLD to the Agent making the best returns, 
EVERY AGENT should send bis address for 
insertion in second issue of 

AGENTS’ DIRECTORY. 
| PORTRAITS, etc. drawn by ma- 
| ehinery. Apparatus by mail, with 
instructions, 60c. Complete Smith- 
| ography Outfits only $1.25. AGENTs WANTED, 


| terms, etc., free 
nw, L. LUM SMITH, 
; (72 136 


| When writing 
mention this No N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 




















PRINTING, 


AMATEUR PRINTERS, 


The strike is ended. We have acceded to your 
demands, and reduced prices on all ‘Type and ma- 
terial generally. The lowest prices and handsomest 
| catalogue. Send 6 cents and be convinced. 
NATIONAL TYPE CO., 

58 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 


$3 PRINTING PRESS 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
any press. Larger sizes for large werk. 
Do your own ing and ad 

and save ni . Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young orold. Can be 
made a money ing business any- 
where. Send 3c. stamp for large cata 


logue to KELSEY & CO,, Manuf’s, Meriden. Conn. 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! 


lu return fer a sfhall service which many a Boy 
ean render us in one hour, and with but little incon- 
venience or expense, we will give a complete PRINT- 
ING PRESS and OUTFIT of 1 YPK, etc., all ready for 
work. This is a rare chance for every boy to vbtain 
a prize which will benefit him mentally, moraily, 
and financially, Send stamp for full particulars, 
with illustrated description of Press, samples of 
Printing, styles of Type, ete. No Postal Cards 
noticed. Boys, investigate this, and you will not 
regret it. Address ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
130 Fulton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 


ROOFING PAINT. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN VERMILION PAINT 
(mixed ready for use) is the best in the world for 
tin, iron, felt. shingles. or anything exposed to the 
weather TRY IT. Price $4 a case, coutaining 
three two-gallon cans. 


American Vermilion Works, 
4% South Front Street, Phila. 


























| benefits, 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS 


SECUND SERILAS 
Contains the latest and freshest illustrations, and 
mapy who use the series say that they are the most 
useful books in their libranes. 

PASTORS. SUPERINTENDENTS & TEACHERS 
Wi find this volume a most valuable aid in illu- 
minatung and enforcing a les-on, or in imparting 
moral and religious truhs Royal 8vo. 791 p 
Cloth, $5.00. Sheep. $6.00. Half mor., $7.00. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 





THE TELEPHONE 


(Music transmitted by telegraph and heard by the 
audience) will be introduced in the Waddy Sable 
Quartette Concerts. Of the musical quality, the 
Christian Advocate, N. Y., says: “None have ever 
equaled the wonderful basso, Waddy.” ‘The best 
entertainment extant for Sabbath schools or cnarch 
Address J. C. O. REDINGTON, 663 
Henry Street, Kreoklyn, N. Y. 





SAV ACS & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Money raised easily for S.S. and Church work by 
using tuls pox. Superintendents and Pastors en- 
dorse it in highest terms, and “ would not be with- 


out them 
30,000 SOLD IN 90 DAYS. 
Prices: 8c. each, or $3.00 
holds 50c.; No. 2, $1.00; No. 3, $5.00, 


M. W. SMITH. 35 Clark § Chicago, Ml 


GIRL 5 nice assorted Perforated Mottoes, 
> 
sE 





ready for working, k@e. J. W. RU 
LL, Newton, Mass. 


r hundred. No, 1 





INCORPORATED 1825. 





Capital, $400,000.00. - . Assets, $1,655,717.20. | 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. 1 HUMO' s, ase. secretary. 
SU FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
434 WALNUT STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - $200,000 | 
DIRECTORS: | 
NELSON F. EVANS, JOHN F. GRAEFTP, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, THOMAS KENNEDY, 
J.E. KINGSLEY, JAMES HUNTER, 
H. W. PITKIN, HENRY HAINES, | 





J. S. HELFENSTEIN, WM. M. SINCLAIR. j 
HIRAM MILLER, JOHN 8S. WHILLDIN, 
. THOMAS, DELL NOBLIT. JR, | 


B. B. 
J J. B. SHEPPARD, 
~C. WM. A. LEVERING, 

J.S. FUWELL, D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 

WM. H. HAINES, Secretary. | 

sOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. j 





SOAP, 





One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General | 
House Use. | 


| 
4URE TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
For sale by all leading Grocers. 


MADE ONTY RY 
RcKEONE, VAY HAAGEN & C0. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from fiowers. It is 
carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alka’ine strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery Soap. Made only by 
Rostnxsoy Bros. & Co., Boston. 




















PYLE’S 
OK SOAP 


IS WORTHY OF CONF DEACE 


All who take pains to test it thoreughly will be 
well rewarded for the effort, and thankfu: for their 
invitation. Try in the laundry. and for the bath and 
toilet. All the grocers in and about Philadelphia 
have it for sale. Manufactured b 

. JAMES PYLE, New York. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 





MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The peed TROY CHURCH BELLS «nown to | 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding that 
of all others. No agencies, P.O, address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

MENEELY & CO. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Se , Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 
Itustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vayovzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d Sc., Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
4aF illustrated Catalogues sent free. | 











| 

: ~ 

LATHES with Circular and Jig- | 
Saw Attachments — | 

| 

| 







$9 to $100 each. 
Fleetwood, | 


SCROLL SAWS ‘cores: 


Barnes’, Dexter, Centennial, aud 
Iron Centennial —70e. to $30 cach. | 
Sorrento Suws,Curving Tools 
and Designs. 
TOOLS for Amateurs, Machin- | 
ists, Carpenters, Cab- | 
imet-Makers, and every depart- } 
ment of Mechanical Trade. | 
TOOL CHEST with best quality of tools 
—$1 to $100 each. 

Send for Catalogue, and stute What kind of tools 

or machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 
TOO 


L DEP@6@T, 
607 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 
1216 RACE ST., PHIEAD’A, 


Hearse, 8, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 
ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 


6 





ee 
LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, We: | 
and 3ct. stamp. 25 Styles Fun Cards, lve. | 
Samplesée. M. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn, | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 








THis SHT COMPLETE 
In Solid Black Walnut, Ash, or 
Chestnut, 

Elegant Polished Panels. 
Upholstered in Terry, $65, 

Plush, $75. 


25 Patterns of Church Sets in Stock, $45 to $800. 
Medal awarded by the U. 8. Centennial Com- 
mission at Philadelphia. 
Photographs and Price Lists sent on application. 


Paine's Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
Boston, Mass, 


NEW YORK 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON, 
leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.30. 930, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, 5.30 P. M., and 12 midnight. 

LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
and OCEAN BEACH, 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 4,15 
P. M. 

Parlor Cars on 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 
1.80 P. M, and Sleepiag Cars on Midnight train, 

TICKET OFFICES, 434, 732 and 
1351 Chestnut Street, Berks Street Depot, and 
134 East Chelten Ave., Germantown. | cine 
collected and checked to destination by Mann's 
Express. 


FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 















THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
SOLE MANUPACTUREES 
111 & 113 William St., N 






¥., and 113 & 115 State 
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RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Bask Rus- 
tie Veen Rustic’ Set- 
tees, Rustic Chairs, Bird 
Houses, Window Gardens 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale. 

Florist’s Supplies 
IN GENERAL. 

This Hanging Basket 
in five sizes, 8, 9% iL 
13 and 16 inches in d 
ameter. Price, 75c., $1, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, sent by 
express to any part of 
y the U, 8., on receipt of 
price, 

Send stamp for Illus- 
Y trated Catalogue, 


_Rastic Mfy. Co. 


29 FULTON 8ST. 
New Yore Grey 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY We offer our immense 


YH 








| stock of Bouks at much less than our r 


lf you want ANY books, send list to us tor estimate. 
N. TIBBALS & SUNs, 
37 Park Row, New York. 





m» ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike. with name, 
lvec., postpaid. J, B, HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





SUPERIOR NUTRITION TEE Lire. 


a Cw 


INPERIALGRANUM, 


Fas justly acquired the reputation of being 
TH SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 








~ Aaep. AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT | 


a 





~¥OR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 


oF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE \N CONTINUED FEVERS, 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 


Aut DIsKASES OF TH® STOMACH AND 
= NTESTINES. fo 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
153 Water Street, New York. 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EV 


C & suitable for Ss 


8 

BL00 ysent safely by mail,postpaid, 5 splendid 
varieties, your choce,all labeled, for $15 12 for $23 
19 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTU and choose 
from over 800 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD Cu,, 
KosE-GKOWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 




































All who havea 


SEWING MACHINE 


And use Gallaudet’s Thread-Cutter 
say—“ What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors. 
— at hand, saves time, patience, thread an 
n es enough to pay for ite cost in a short time.” 

Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET’S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mail with full instructions) to 


WM. L, GALLAUDET, 


42 Elm Street, 
Elizaheth, N. J. 





GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SLATL MANTELS 





WILSO ILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.: 1211, 1213 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
ROGERS’ In Powder. 


Citrate of Magnesia. 


During the twenty-five years it has given 
unive satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for headache, sickness of the stomach, 
heartburn, and all complaints arising from acidity 
bilious and malarial fevers. It cools the blood an 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. 
Prepared by A, ROGERS & SONS, New York City. 








DR. WARNER’S Bb: 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With skirt supporter and self-adjust- 
ing pads. nequaled for beauty, 
style, and comfort. Approved by all 
=i physicians. For sale by leading mer- 
EA chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 
In Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 
ng Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, 








FOR ECONOMY buy the. Aimie 
Patent Shirt, made of Wamsutta Muslin. 2100 
linen bosom lined with heavy linen can be worn 
without break or wrinkle fora week. Warranted to 
outwear two shirts made the old way. Sent b 
mail, finished and laundried, $2.00; eninundried, 
$1.50, Bosoms, 40, 50, and 60c. 

J. D. CARLISLE, 

87 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

TEAS —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

* prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade cuntinually 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—don't,waste time—send for Circular to 
ROBERT WELLS, President of the Original Amer- 
ican Tea Co., 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O, Box 1287. 





PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton. D.C. Ne Patewt. Ne Pay. Send fer cireniar 


RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

Sent C.0.D. For examination, all charges paid. No | 

risk. Ne humbug. Write for catalogue. Address | 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS. Pittsburgh, Pa. — 





FR, 





J, ESTEY & COMPANY, 





No. 160.—Front View. 


No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schocls, 
Chapels, etc., is proving a . 


GREAT SUCOEBSS. 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 
purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








SAXEH & ROBERTSON, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 
No. 36 EAST 14th 8T., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


Dobbin's Electric Soap. 


On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded 
by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION. 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over 
the WHOLE WORLD. The following is their Report, on which we received the Award: 

“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on account 
of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and D MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This Soap was the only 
PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. AJl other Soap contained 
rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Soap 
Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least 
— and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 
mn op ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all Grocers. Please try it, and see how infinitely superior 

t is to all others. 


I. L. GRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
NOTE, 


—Oragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers, who will write for 


it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to try. Send 
at once. 

















CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of Coteatse & Co.’s CasHMERE Bouquet Extract and 
fortet Pownper will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 


KINGSFORD'S. 
Oswego Corn Starch 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 











TRaauOws | 2 PANTY Beer 





rm, Propr., 
233 North Second St., Phila, Pa 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, ETO. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


COMING BACK. 
[A. E. 8., in The Advance. ] 


They say, if our beloved dead 
Should seek the old, familiar place, 
Some stranger would be there instead, 
And they would find no welcoming face. 


I cannot tell how it might be 
In other homes; but this I know, 
Could my lost darling come to me, 
That she would never find it so. 


Twelve times the flowers have come and gone, 
Twelve times the winter winds have blown, 
The while her peaceful rest went on; 
And I have learned to live alone. 


Have slowly learned from day to day, 
In all life’s tasks to bear my part; 
But whether grave or whether gay, 
I hide her memory in my heart. 


And if my darling comes to share 
My pleasant fireside warm and bright, 
She still will find her empty chair 
Where it has waited day and night. 


Fond, faithfal love has blest my way, 
And friends are round me, true and tried, 
They have their places ; hers to-day 

Is empty as the day she died. 


How would I spring with bated breath, 
And joy too deep for word or sign, 

To take my darling home from death, 
And once again to call her mine, 


I dare not dream the blissful dream, 
It fills my heart with wild unrest; 
Where yonder cold, white marbles gleam, 
She still must slumber; God knows best. 


But this I know, that those who say 

Our best beloved would find no place, 
Have never hungered, every day, 

Through years and years, for one dear face. 


Tabor, Towa, 





GERMAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
[The Rev. Edmund Guilbert, in The Churchman. | 


In the olden times it was usual for the 
girls in Germany to begin spinning the 
linen that was to serve them as an outfit 
at the time of marriage almost as soon 
as they went to school, and to continue 
doing so up to the date of the event; so 
that large carved and painted chests came to 
be stocked with all kinds of household - 
linen and underclothing, as well as with 
stockings and other knitted articles; and 
with the sole exception of the spinning, this 
gradual accumulation of house and per- 
sonal effects continues to the present day. 
A German family, and particularly those 
outside of the large cities, has usually two 
stated periods for washing the soiled linen 
during the whole year,—spring and autumn. 
Hence arises the necessity for the quantity 
of such material a bride must own. A 
highly respectable and well-informed Ger- 
man matron, with whom I conversed on 
this subject, told me that when her sister 
was married she was provided, as an ordi- 
nary outfit, with thirty-six dozen towels, 
twenty-four dozen sheets, two dozen feather 
beds, ten dozen table-cloths, twelve dozen 
pillow-cases, twenty dozen napkins, and 
linen for underwear in the same proportion. 

On the evening before the day the mar- 
riage is appointed to take place, a peculiar 
feast is held, called the Polter-Abend, the 
literal meaning of which is the “noisy 
evening.” The name is derived from a cus- 
tom, which still obtains in rural districts, of 
gathering about the bride’s house on the 
nuptial eve, and saluting it with broken 
crockery and other missiles, On this occa- 
sion the bride is crowned with a myrtle 
wreath, which the bridesmaids have sub- 
scribed together to purchase; and merry- 
making and congratulatory speeches follow 
until a late hour. 


On the morning after the Polter-Abend 
the wedding itself takes place. Usually at 
eight o'clock, the first act, the civil mar- 
riage, is performed. This is a new require- 
ment of the German government, dating 
only one year back, and is performed at the 
Burgher meister’s office by that function- 
ary. Afterward, at eleven or twelve o'clock, 
the church marriage, attended with all the 
display and pretension possible, takes place. 
Previous to the hour fixed for the wedding, 
the space immediately in front of the altar 
is covered with tall green shrubs, and the 
floor strewn with fresh flowers, which are 
arranged into patterns allthe way to the 
entrance. At the same time the richer 


friends send as a loan whatever silver plate 
they may happen to possess, in order to 
make a great show on the altar itself! 

The ceremony at the church is of the 
briefest description, the service prorer con- 
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sisting merely in the minister asking the 

arties whether he and she take each other 
for husband and wife; then the betrothal 
rings are exchanged, and an address is de- 
livered, in which the beauty and virtues of 
the bride, the excellent reputation of the 
bridegroom, and the felicities of matrimony 
generally, are descanted upon, according to 
the amount of fee received for so doing; for 
a douceur of twenty grochens (fifty cents) 
the oration lasts but five minutes, whilst if it 
amounts to two thalers, the substance of it 
is elaborated sufficiently to occupy half an 
hour, Thisis so singular a fact that when 


it by further investigation. And a fact I 
found it to be, that a German marriage 
address from the altar is lengthened or 
shortened according to the amount of money 
paid for it. 

The marriage rites concluded, the happy 
couple, the groomsmen and bridesmaids, as 
well as the relatives and friends present on 
the occasion, return in open carriages fes- 
tooned with oak garlands, all with uncov- 
ered heads, through the principal streets of 
the town to the house of the bride’s father, 
where a simple luncheon of coffee and wine, 
sandwiches and herring, and potato-salad, is 
served. Afterward, in the evening, follows 
the great banquet of the occasion, and the 
feasting and revelry are prolonged often- 
times until the day begins to dawn. 


There is no honey-moon in Germany. 
The substitute for it is the /Vitterwoche, 
literally the tinsel-week. That there are 
happy couples and charming homes among 
the Teutons I do not deny. But they are 
not the rule. After tinsel-week comes the 
reality,—drudgery, constant confinement at 
home, indifference. Of mutual confidence 
or cordial co-operation, of that delightful 
reciprocai affection which shares all cares 
and sorrows which exist between the Anglo- 
Saxon man and wife, the middle-class Ger- 
man knows but little. 


German maidens said frequently to me, 
“The condition of a wife in your —t is 
far superior to what it is in ours. The 
American husband is affectionate, and shows 
his wife constant attention. Ours are in- 
different and inattentive. Do you wonder 
then that German girls are always trying to 
marry your countrymen? or that when one 
of us succeeds in so doing she is the envy 
of all her acquaintances?” 





AFTER THE VACATION. 
[From The Golden Rule.] 


The homeward-bound trains have come 
heavily laden during the past week, from 
the mountains, the sea-shore and the coun- 
try. It isa month too soon for the vaca- 
tion to end: but school committees are 
inexorable, and the tide of fall business, 
which every hopeful man is looking to see 
swell to something like its old volume once 
more, must not find the idle marts unpre- 
pared, It seems good, even to the great 
army of stay-at-homes, to see the streets 
filling up again with bronze-cheeked men, 
and rested-looking women, and bright-eyed 
children with the glow of health on their 
cheeks, and the Slasticity and spring in 
their step that tell of nature’s splendid 
care for them during the summer months 
that are past. Even in the smaller towns 
and villages, where vacations have not 
been the rule, the lassitude and inaction 
that have characterized the dog-day weather 
are beginning to be shaken off, and the 
manifold machinery of our domestic, social 
and business life will soon be humming again. 

How to save what has been gained, in 
the way of increased vitality and renewed 
capacities for usefulness, is a question that 
ought to be more considered than we fear 
itis. To many people the summer’s accu- 
mulations are only so much treasure to be 
squandered with a lavish hand. Creditin 
nature with a deposit of so many hundr 
hours of extra working time, they proceed 
to draw on it recklessly, and before another 
resting time comes they are physically and 
mentally bankrupt again. If the conser- 
vation of these forces were more studied, 
the need of a vacation would not be so pre- 
valent, and its real enjoyment and utility 
could thus be greatly increased. 


_ When the philosophy of rest and recrea- 

tion comes to be as well understood in this 
country as the methods of activity are, we 
shall manage these things better. We do 
not run our locomotives steadily for nine 
months, and then send them to the shop 
for three, but give them a breathing spell 
every day. Will the high-pressure busi- 
ness men of America ever learn to take care 
of themselves in as rational a manner? 


The social customs fortunately favor the 


en | it easy. 
[ was first told of it I determined to verify 





women of the land, so that the round of 
pleasure and social obligations do not ordi- 
narily begin to tax them for a month or two 
yet. But we have known ladies to upset 
the gain of a two months’ rest by one week 
of “energetic” slavery to their households 
upon their return. The house must be put 
in order from top to bottom; the children 
restrained all at once after their weeks of 
coltish freedom; and the old routine be 
established without delay. No wonder they 
“dread coming home.” 

Our advice to all home-comers is to take 
Buckling on the old harness and 
starting a steady pull of any sort is hard 
business at best, after a long play-spell. 
We always sympathized with the man who 
said that he never returned to the city, 
after even a week’s sojourn in the green 
fields, or on the grand old mountains, or by 
the breezy ocean, without wanting to throw 
stones at the town as soon as he came in 
sight of its walls and towers, and thought 
of its stifling air, and the ceaseless beating 
of its villainous noises upon his brain. Yet 
he loved the town when once settled to 
work again. It was the “taking hold” 
that hurt. Therefore we say, take it easy 
at the start. Give the store or office half a 
day to begin with. Save out an hour or 
two for riding or strolling around. Let the 
house goin undress uniform for a week or 
two, and set it to rights gradually. It is 
doubtless a good deal better in its vacation 
dust and wrappings than what you have 
been accustomed to during your absence. 
Give the children a little lee-way in takin 
up their school-tasks and circumscrib 
ways again. A brimming we ° is as full as 
an overflowing bucket,-and duty is as dull 
and routine as hard to a child as they are 
to you. “Time and I against any other 
two,” is as good a rule of faith and practice 
for ordinary people, in the common affairs 
of life, as it was for the great man who 
applied it to great things. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


) FOUR 
ICREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


ansagy wane, Hanulage, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


On y Oneans assignep Fiest Rawk at Cenrenntat. 
Great variet: ices which would be im: 
wabyouh in jhe nF od seed led facilities for ow ooh 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave double reed organ 
with tremulant, 1 00 
Ive octave o n, nine sto 
F with voix celeste," 114 
Sold also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. <A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St, ‘ 25 Union Sq. @ 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


A GREAT OFFER! tne 

sthese Hard Times 
dispose of 1 PIANOS & ORGANS,new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS ’at lower prices for cash orInstall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLU= 
DING THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOU.- 
DOIR ) arethe BEST MADE.7 Octave Pian- 
os $150.71-3 do $160 not used a year. “ 2 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 
8 Stops $75. 10 Stops $88.12 Stops $100 
cash, not used a year, in perfect order and 
warranted. LOCAL & TRAVELING AG’TS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schools, Lodges etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactu- 
rers and Dealers, 40 EAST 14th STREET, 
Union Square, New York. P.O. Box, 3567. 

"TESTIMONIALS. 














b The N. Y. Times says: ‘ Waters’ Orchestrior. 
Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instrament, sim- 
ply perfect. The Chime of two and one-half octave 

Is and the artistic effects capable of being pro- 
duced by the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union, 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these instru- 
ments with confidence from personal knowledge. 
—N, Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intellingencer, gupmesptiegemngl 


| PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Iraproved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
We guarantes, as an assurance, that we loan not te 
exceed-one third of the actual value. Im over six 








PUBLICATIONS, 





NOW READY. 


NIMPORT.—A Novel. Initial volume of “The 
Wayside Series.” Sq.16mo. Oloth. Flexible cover. 
Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). $1.50. 


LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO, 
Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tourists. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


—o-—— 








Nothing like it, meaty one who sees it will want it. 
$1.50 and $2.00. Send for Circulars. 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 
881 Washington St., Boston, 





Ss. S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THEACTS 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities. 

“Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. ... Simple, attractive, correct, and 
judicious in the use of learning.”"—Rev. Howard 


“ Incompa ly the best we know for the next 
uarter’s lessons.”—Rev. C. S. i » D.D., in The 


Weekly. 
“a member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible 
class."—Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover Seminary. 


A. 8. BARNES & (0., Publishers, N. Y. 





READY. 

The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly for the fourth 
quarter of 1877 (Octo- 
ber, November, and 
December) is now 
ready for delivery. 





The New Sunday-School Music Book, 


HEAVENWARD. 


By James®. Murray. P. P. Bliss, and other favorite 
writers, is the only new song book containing the 
best hymns and music by the late P. P. BLISS, and 
is pronouneed the best collection of songs for the 
Sunday-school yet published. Send 26 cents for a 
sample copy (in [ny aad covers). Price in boards, 
35 cents, .00 per hundred. 


SCHOOL CHIMES.| MERRY VOICES. 


New Schoo! Song Book By N. Coe Stewart. 
by Jas. R. Murray. For | For schools, seminaries, 
ublic or private schools, | ete. Songs, duets, cho- 
Juvenite classes, etc. | ruses, and complete ele- 

sed in many of the mentary instructions. A 
largest schools in the gorreot School Song 
country. 224 pages. k. Price, 50 cents. 
Price, 50 cts. $5 per dos. | $5.00 per dozen. 

CHAPEL ANTHEMS. By Dr. J. B. Herbert 
New Anthem Book for choirs, etc. Price, $1.25. 
Discount on quantities. 

THE IMPERIAL. By James R. Murray. A 
new Convention and Singing School Book. ice, 
75 cents. $7.50 per dozen. 

SONGS OF P. P. BLISS. A collection of 
| P. P. Bliss’s Best Songs, secular and sacred Price, 
30 cents, boards; 50 cents, cloth; 75 cents, full gilt. 

Any of the above mailed on receipt of retail price. 

Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent free. 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 








BY THE 
Rev. HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“HIGHER LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
16mo, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 





Manual of Forms 


For BAPTISM, ADMISSION TO THE COMMU- 
NION, ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER, MARRIAGE, AND FUNERALS, 


BY THE REV. A. A. HODGE, D.D. 
16mo. LIMP CLOTH. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





Please addresg 
JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
138% CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








Agents wanted for Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Great 
Anillustrated history of the great rail- 
road and other riots. By the popular 

author of “Sacred Mountains,” etc.. J. T. Headley. 


years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a | All classes want it, depicting the reign of terror in 


day on interest or principal; no investor through us | ton states. The best selling 


ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
particulars and references. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
Lawrence, Kan., or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
243 Broadway, New York. 


pon = Ay a aoe. Now 
y. us on 2. Send 650 
cents for outht po territory. ™ 

E, B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 








25 EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS, with name. 
l0cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N, Y, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


| From 1 to 14 Copies, « « += $2.15 each. 

| « wte2 “ «es nO 

30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 


——<$—————— 


Suoscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a ciub, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent, 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz Truss to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


——_o———_— 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Times whe are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tue Sunpay Scoot Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Taz Tres. 


———_—$..-—_—_——— 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, °c ses § .60 
100 = ome year, = - = 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


—o——__ 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


10v Copies, three months, - «+ 
100 one year, . a os 


6.25 
25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


—o—_—_ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—o—— 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
toJohn D, Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent’s Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid ag 
this office. 

—_——_—o— 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


aninch),foreach insertion,- - - 25 cts, 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - B0cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 


10 “ “ 8 “ 
wb . “13 " 
20 “ “ 96 “ 
25 “ “ 52 “ 


&*s Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—no——— 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
$10 CHESTNUT STREET, Purtapetreta. 
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10 PER CENT. INTEREST 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds on improved farms in the 
States of Kansas, Missouri and lowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


paying ten per cent. per annum, half yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life 
depends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded as the choicest of securities. While there is 
more accumulated wealth, because of greater age, in Europe and the Eastern States, than in 
the Western, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST 


than in the Hast, because of greater fertility of soil, and an excess of all natural resources, 





——a@e 


OUR RECORD. 


Oa commencing work we concluded to 1 cate our principal office in the midst cf 
the securities. Our success in the work has demonstrated the wisdom of our chovice. 
Though the investor i3 ia many cases a Jong distance from us, it is sclf-evident that 
the most essential part of the business is t ) obtain ia every loan made security of un- 
questionable excellence. To obtain securities of this nature, bing located cs we are, 
we posses3 many advantages over negotiators who have their headquarters in the 
East, and have to depend upon agents for the selection of securities. 


WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and 10 customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 

In no case bas any party hal to take an acre of land on which we loaned his money. 
Having bee. in the business more thaa six years our work is not an experiment. The 
past is a proper index of the future, 

We uow have two hundred and five customers residing in twenty-six States, 
Provine:s aod Foreign Countries. To this number we are constantly receiving ad- 
ditioxs, 

Those who know us best can certify to all of the foregoing assertions, and all who 
know us at all can say that we have fulfilled our promise according to agreement. 

We have made as high as sixty-four loans for one party, and we have other cus- 
tomers whore s umber will exceed this before many months, 


WHY OUR SUCCESS. 


First because of the excellence of our field in natural resources, and second for the 
reaso 1 that wo have beea careful in each case to obtain ample security, owned and 
occupied as a home by a good party. 

The central 1 catioa of these three States on the two great rivers of North America, 
is exceedingly desirable for future growth and accumulation of weal.h, The marvel- 
lous growth of these States ia the past is now a matter of history. 

Ia 1855 the populatioa of Kansas was but 8,601. To-day it is not less than 650,009. 
This is a gaia cf nearly 30,000 a year. 

Tho populatioa of Missouri in 1820 was only 66,557, while it is now 2,000,000. In 
1840 Iowa had a population of 43,112. In 1870 it had increased to 1,194,020, which 
is a gaia of 2,669 per cent. in thirty years. These figures are weighty arguments in 
favor of our field, 

The portions of the States in whic) we work comprise the eastern part of Kansas, 
the westera portion of Missouri, and the south-westera part of Iowa, so that our oflice 
at Lawrence (which is in the north-eastern part of Kansas) is near the geographical 
center of the ficld. These are the best agricultural portiozs of the three States. Rail- 
roads penctrate all portions of this field ia such «1 manner that we cana without delay 
sec our wesicrn customers and thcir securities in what ever direction they may be. 

One rcazoa of our success is, that men whom we have lvaned to have beea success- 
ful in the use of their money. We loared $1,000 to a man in the fail of 1874. He 
stated the followizg winter that the cattle he had bought with that loan were worth 
$2,000. We know of similar iastacces ia all the years of our business. One-third of 
the actual value of the land is the largest amount that we place on propert y—this, 
exclusive of the perishable improvements, 


TO INSURE ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


we make use of cvery possible precaution. We ascertain values hy requiriog a sworn 
appraise rent «f the property by men who are well acquainted with it, and by izspec- 
tioa of the s:me. Every necessary means is made use cf to secure all the facts in re- 
gard to each applicant and his security, aad beizg ia the midst cf our field we have 
great facilitics to this end. All papers are carefully prepared at this office by men of 
extensive experience, and every part of the work is subjected to careful examination 
before the loan is completed. 


INVARIABLE RULES. 

1. Swora statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties, as to 
the condition acd cash value of the land and improvements, 

2. Property must be ezamincd before loan is made. 

3. Lean only on improved farms THAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUE. 

4. Loan no more thaa one-third of the cash value of land, exclusive of buildings. 

5. L ancoly on first morigages. 

6. Loan osly to good managers not in debt. 

7. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. It must 
show the title to be in borrower, without any cloud whatever. 
8. Mortgage must be recorded before money is paid to borrower. 
9. Interest must be paid in New York every six months, t> net the lender ten per 


cent. per annum, 
TITLES. 


In this respect these States possess great advantages, as ia many cases the title of 
the present owner is obtained direct fr.m the Government. 8S» few conveyances 
have been made that titles are seldom complicated. 


Tee LAWS 


are very favorable to purties loazing within these States. Our fourm cf mortgage 
expressly waives all appraisemext, homestead and stay laws, and also provides 
for full attorney’s fees. Under our laws, conditions in a mortgage, providing 


o 





that if default is made in the payment of ary one note secured therebr, or the interest 
thereon, or any part thereof, or in the payment of taxes and assessments oa the 
property mortgaged, or any part thereof, the whole of the money secured by saic 
mortgage shall become immediately due and payable—are valid. If contracted for, 
ten per cent. is legal interest. Judgments bear the same ta e of interest as the con- 
tract on which they are rendered, until fully paid, Courts are so arranged that 
specdy judgments are always obtainable, 


a aasii Mortgage Loans 

are obtained what can be claim.d for no other securities. They are iovestments 
where the iavestor holds all- papers, and has his mozey usder his own coatr.]. Tae 
papers show: ist, that the Government patent is of record; 24, tbat the chain of 
title from patentee to borrower i3 complcte ; and 3J, that the investo1’s mortgage is 
the First and oNLy lien of any kind upon the property. These loans judiciously 
placed are conclusive evidence of certain repayment, yet we guarantee the pay meat 
of interest when due by placing our name upon the face: f each coupon. This is 
dore that parties may know that we uce great care in the selecti n of securities, and 
that we are compelied to act for the lender during the life of the loan. 


PAYMENTS. 

We keeps record of all loans, and see that each interest installment is in New Y: rk on 
day of maturity. Wealsosee thatthe priscipal (which is¢oliccted promptly on account 
of the very large security dema:ded) is as prompily paid cr reloaned as parties desire. 

The pzomptness with which iaterest is always paid makes these loans very desirable 
for all, and especially for those who maks use of th: iuterest on their mon y furtheir 
support, for toey kaow t» a day just when it will be pa:d, and can make arrange- 
ments accordingly. The interest is made payable in New York s» that the iuvestor 
can collect his money at bis home ba_k without expense to him. 

As a proof of the great productiveness cf our soil, we take a few statements of 
farmers from the Fourth Anuual Report of the 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


Corn.—Statemert of 8. K. Freeman, Osage county : I plasted the third of May. 
Obtained 94 bushcls per acre. (This is spelled core), 

WINTER WHEAT.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butier county : Drillcd in the Gold 
Drop. Harvested over 63 bushels per acre. 


William Mellison, of Marion county, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The 
ground was measured by County Jrcasurer. 


Potatoes —Statement of J. T. Bullock, Greenwood county : Ha:vested peach- 
blow p>tatocs that yielded 430 bushels t» the acre. 


Broom Corn.—Stateme: t of 8. C. Arnend, Brown county : I planted 07 the 22d 
of May, a:d harves.ed oa the 23d of August. Net profit of 18 acres was $956.80, 

The Report shows that parties in different parts of the State have bad as large 
yields of spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, castor beans, and vegetables, as of 
those crop3 that we have shown, 


Can Pay 10 per Cent, 

The foregoing statements are cvidence of the pr ductiveness of our scil when prop- 
erly treated. But suppose a maa rais:s only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 bushbeis of 
corn to the acre one year with another. Wheat is never worth less than $1 00 per 
bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 40 cents per bushel ; so figuring very 
low we see that the producing capacity of the land is not less than $20 peracre. Our 
loans average $3.55 per acre ; thus the interest on aa average loaa is but 13¢ per cent. 


4 


of the produciog capacity of the farm oa which itis placed. To pay the interest, 
then, requircs no effort, Figuring in the same way on our five-year Joans, it oly re- 
quires 334 per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by cach year to 
pay the principal. But it is nct recessary to pay the principal from the pr. ductiors 
of the farm. The continued prosperity cf this country is assured. Ths pe ple are 
bound to continuc the development of our unequailed resources. Our lands ure yet 
at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 


loan, to pay the principal. This, if there is not a dullar’s worth of improvements put 
on the land. 


‘ Opinions of the Press. 


Kansas is a great State. It extends four hundred miles from east to west, and two hun- 
dred miles from uvurth to south. 1ts soilis inexhaustible in tertilty, its climute saiuvrious, 
118 people are u pe: pie Of cuterprise, ihrift, cnergy, iutelugence, liberality and progress. It 
is one of the bess grazing States in tne Union. Wheat, rye, bailey, cornu, outs, flax, Liisa pota- 
tues, Sweet potatovs, sorghum, peacaes, cherries, grapes and Lerries are grow u iu avUUdaDCe. 
— W ouster (Ohiv) Republican. 

Having seen this wonderful country, we cannot abstain from uniting with the lamented 
Greeley 1u tae aavice to every young man, every man of ambition, to secure u home in the 
West. Here toe land 1s easily cultivareu, the crops are Cuormous, & raiitoad is ut your door, 
and prices aro cqual to those in Lasteru cities.—Loledu (Uhw) Lemocrat. 

Tho soil of Ka }sas is certainly one of the bestin the world. Tho valleys of Neosho, Cotton- 
wood and Arkazsus, however, sc. Mm to produce Cverything.—Cambridye ind.) iribune. 

If a new homeo is desired, we say go Wes: ! Goto Kansas, and there you wiil find ¢ very thing 
that wature can offer as au inducement to stay and improve its advantages. Kansas is a 
mighty State. It nas twice the area of Onio. It has capacities for production beyocu all the 
conceptions of & man wuo bas not seen the Great West. It has a vigorous, turiving, go- 
ahead population. It has schools, and colleges, and ail the means of cducation, and aise alive 
dispositioa tv improve tuem.—Canion (Ohiv) depository. 

In every townsh'p in Kansas two sections ot land have been set apart for schoc] purposes. 
Heuce every town, large or small, has its school house, and tue people of Kansus can look 
with pride, as toey do, upun their advantages for education. Already ‘he istiucnee of tuese 
schools is felt, in bringing into the State, as settlers, a bei ter class of people, wud toe traveler 
will hardly tind a more iutelligent peopio than is found to-day in most parts or Kunsas.—Cin- 
cinnati(Ohiv) Western Christian Advocate. 

Our observation ha3 led us to believe that the soil of Kansas is of the most productive 
in tae worid—producing crops of aimost cvery dcscriptiou in prvlitic abunuance.— Laporte 
(Ind.) argus. 

Fields of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sights along the line of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Jo Railroad, wvich carried us turough tue heart ot Kavsas.—N. Y. 4 wes. 

Whatever may be said of the Stat» of Kansas and the West, I am bound asa honest man 
to say thatin the month of June, to my eye, it is one of the fiuest countries I over saw.— 
Wabash (1nd.) Plaindcaler. 

From the ** New York Finaucier,” June 22, 1875: The debt of seven of the principal States 
of the West is nut much more tian one-half that of th-+ingle State of New York, and that of 
the six principal cities of the West is less 1ban One-bail iba of the singie ciry ot New York. 

As the present valuations of prop: rty are so Jow, a: d uppra sements ure mace witu wousual 
care aud caution, the basis Ou which loans are now made is uDUsually safe, and presents a 
most favorabie time to make murigage loans. Itishigh timetbe wonderful wuteriai udvance- 
mentand tue creditable financial covaition of the West were more intelligentus comprehended 
by Eastern ca, italists. The distrust of the Eastern man will always disuppear be. ore a caretul 
personal examination ot the Western country and iis Conaition, espec ially as to the compara- 
lively insignificant State, couniy and municipal indebtnces of the West. 


You may rot again have aa opportuaity to read ths advertisement, therefore if you 
have, or expect to have, funds to invest, and a certain ten per cent. will satisfy you, 
send NOW for our 53 page pamphlet, giving full deser:ption of our ficld and manzer of 
work, with opinions of the press, testimonials, references, and specimen papers used. 


J. B. WATKINS & Ca., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


~ 


Branch Office : 243 Broadway, N.Y. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
































